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Every American ought to which our nation and only a few Americans can 
familiarize himself with Great Britain are com- _ state its provisions. To 
the Atlantic Charter, the mitted. As the American- do our bit toward increas- 
historic document in British plan for a peace- ing public knowledge of 
which President Roose- ful and prosperous world — the contents of the Char- 
velt and Prime Minister after victory, the Atlantic ter, we are reprinting it 
Churchill set forth certain Charter is obviously of below, 18 months after its 
fundamental principles to immense importance. Yet original appearance here. 


The Atlantic Charter 


Joint declaration of the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, repre- 
senting His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 






First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other ; 


Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned ; 


‘Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 


Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity ; 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement and social security ; 


Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 


Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance; 


Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 
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Sm ash Japan 


The prevailing opinion seems to con- 
sider the defeat of the Japanese as of 
relative unimportance and that Hitler 
is our first concern. This is not borne 
out by actual facts, 
nor is it to the inter- 
ests of the United 
Nations as a whole 
to allow Japan to 
continue, not only 
as a vital potential 
threat but as a 
waiting sword of 
Damocles, ready to 
descend at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Let us not forget that Japan in her 
occupied areas today has greater re- 
sources at her command than Germany. 
Let us not forget that the longer Japan 
is left in undisputed possession of these 
resources, the stronger she must be- 
come. Each passing day takes more 
toll in lives of .both Americans and 
Chinese. Let us not forget that the 
Japanese are an intransigent people. 
Let us not forget that during the first 
four and a half years of total aggres- 
sion China has borne Japan’s sadistic 
fury unaided and alone. 

The victories won by the United 
States Navy at Midway and the Coral 
Sea are doubtless steps in the right 
direction. The magnificent fight that 
was waged at Guadalcanal during the 
past six months attests to the fact that 
the defeat of the forces of evil, though 
long and arduous, will finally come to 
pass, 

Meanwhile, the peril of the Japanese 
juggernaut remains. Japanese military 
might must be decimated as a fighting 
force before its threat to civilization is 
removed. 





Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
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WAR STRIKES 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


whose members are employed on war production 

report that in 1942 their organized effort to 
speed up war production resulted in a gain of at least 
170,000,000 man-days in excess of the normal scheduled 
production. These reports are evidence of a concrete 
contribution to the speeding of the war effort made by 
the American Federation of Labor unions alone. It is 
a tangible contribution because every man-hour gained 
is a man-hour in which additional production can be 
turned out. It is an important contribution to America’s 
future, because on the war output of our workers depends 
the fate of our entire nation. 

Let it be noted that time gained on war production as 
the result of the direct union contribution to the war pro- 
duction drive in 1942 was 85 times greater than the 
total time lost due to all strikes affecting war production 
in that year. 

None of the strikes that took place in 1942 was author- 
ized or sanctioned by the American Federation of Labor 
or by any of its national or international unions. 

In the past year strikes in all American industry were 
reduced to the lowest levels ever recorded. The pro- 
portion of strikes in war industry has been even smaller. 
Yet early in February of this year a new wave of propa- 
ganda swept the country claiming that our entire war 
production was under a strike threat. At that very time 
the War Department reported officially that of the many 
millions of workers engaged in turning out the produc- 
tion of military contracts let by the War Department, 
only 350 workers were refusing to work because of griev- 
ances or labor disputes. 

During the entire year of 1942, man-days lost from 
war production were only six one-hundredths of one 
per cent of total man-days worked on war production. 
This means that for every 10,000 full days of work on 
war production only six days were lost because of strikes 
in 1942, 

At the close of 1942 even this record was greatly im- 
proved. Man-days lost from war production as the result 
of strikes both in November and December were cut to 
only three days out of every 10,000 days worked, or 
just one-half of the twelve months’ average for 1942. 
In these two months man-days of idleness due to strikes 
represented only three one-hundredths of one per cent of 
man-days worked on war production. 

The statement that a man-day is lost due to a strike 
gives an exaggerated impression of the effect of strikes 
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on war production. In the majority of specific situations 
in which there were stoppages affecting war production, 
it was found that the production delayed by each stop- 
page was made up shortly after the dispute had been set- 
tled. In many instances at the request of the workers 
themselves extra shifts were arranged to make it possible 
to catch up with the work scheduled for production and 
to bring this work fully abreast of the supply of mate- 
rials coming into the plant for manufacture of war 
products. 

Labor’s no-strike pledge on wartime production has 
been kept 99.97 per cent. The reason it has not been kept 
100 per cent is supplied by the records of the National 
War Labor Board and other government agencies deal- 
ing with labor disputes. Human endurance to withstand 
an injustice is not without limit. Human patience is not 
without bounds. Human nature is not perfect. 

Some of the unauthorized stoppages were due to the 
short-sighted policy of a few employers who sought 
to take advantage of labor’s no-strike pledge and break 
down the standards established by law or agreement. 
Other employers, while not directly violating the re- 
quirements of law or of voluntary agreements into which 
they had entered, resorted to subterfuges to circumvent 
them and to escape their legal or moral obligations to- 
ward their workers. In still other cases workers were 
misled inte abandoning their work, failing to resort to 
the machinery available to adjust their grievances and 
disputes. 

When on December 17, 1941, ten days after Pearl 
Harbor, I gave to the President of the United States, 
in the name of the entire membership of the American 
Federation of Labor, a pledge of no strikes in war pro- 
duction for the duration of the war, and proposed the 
establishment of the National War Labor Board, I 
knew that I was expressing the true will of millions of 
men and women in the ranks of our great movement. I 
knew that our members would make that pledge good 
and would make that proposal work. Fourteen months 
after that pledge was given I can report to the Ameri- 
can people that the pledge has been kept as well as it is 
humanly possible. 

The size of the contribution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of its unions toward the maintenance 
of industrial peace in war production is not measured 
by my own estimate and is not appraised by my own 
judgment. Let me repeat to you the words of the man 
who is responsible for war production to the United 
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States Army, the Undersecretary of fronts and to our allies. No history of Undersecretary Patterson spoke pute fi 
War, Robert P. Patterson. In writing the present conflict could be written these words to the American Federa- a gene 
to me, on January 18, 1943, Under- without adequate mention of labor’s _ tion of Labor unionists not as an empty ers if 
secretary Patterson spoke to every importance in tipping the scales of official expression of the War Depart- it folle 
member of the American Federation military power. From every front ment but as an expression of the fight- them t 
of Labor unions when he said: come reports every day of the fight- ing men themselves coming to him tates 1 
“Through you, the Army congratu- ing achievements of weapons made by from privates and high commanding grante 
lates the millions of members of the members of the American Federation officers on every front. These words ize the 
Federation on the important contribu- of Labor. express the faith of our soldiers and eral v 
tion they are making to the cause of a “According to a dispatch from Guad- sailors in the American worker on cooper! 
United Nations victory. alcanal, enemy bombing on our posi- whose effort their fighting strength throus 
“The planes, weapons, radio equip- tions always ceases after the arrival and their very lives depend. fumbl: 
ment and other manufactured prod- of your P-38 Lightning planes. ‘It The American workers are keeping gram 
ucts American Federation of Labor was evident,’ the dispatch said, ‘that and will continue to keep this faith, On 
workers are building are performing enemy aircraft avoided, as much as_ not only as individuals but also as free case 1 
splendidly in battle. The machine possible, actual combat with the P-38s.” men and women united into free unions amout 
tools and parts which you produce The Federation has reason to be proud to make their voluntary contribution can e1 
for the factory front are no less in- of the splendid record being made by to our nation’s fighting strength. these 
valuable. the Lightnings, the Flying Fortresses, There have been many delays in with 1 
“The Army is especially grateful the Liberators and all the other planes war production. Management has Th 
to those members of the Federation which are made by members of your been responsible for some of them, cable 
who helped us to rush to completion organization. workers have been responsible for wage 
the barracks, hangars, arsenals and “With the equipment you have fur- others. There have been delays due repor 
factories without which we could not nished us, we have come a long way to mistakes made by government ager- create 
have trained our troops and made our_ on the road to building an adequate cies. There have been idle war plants the | 
munitions. In a like manner, your offensive arsenal. We are counting waiting for material. There have been volve 
members who are engaged in trans- on free labor to continue supplying us warehouses with finished fighting work 
portation and warehousing have with the weapons to keep America equipment waiting to be shipped but ties ¢ 
helped us to speed supplies to the free.” lacking means of transportation. So 
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There has been loss of production 
time due to avoidable industrial acci- 
dents, due to absenteeism which can 
be corrected. Compared with any one 
of the delays, the delay suffered be- 
cause of strikes has been of least 
importance. 

This statement is based on facts. 
It is not my desire to condone war- 
time strikes nor to minimize them. 
But it is my insistent desire that the 
American people judge these facts on 
the basis of true information, fairly 
presented and judiciously considered. 
' We must further reduce the effect 
of labor disputes on production. The 


machinery for the adjustment of dis- 
putes must be further perfected. The 
National War Labor Board has in 
many instances delayed the decisions 
in the cases presented to it so long 
that work stoppages resulted. These 
spontaneous walkouts must be pre- 
vented. The regional organization of 
the War Labor Board will help speed 
up its handling of cases and expedite 
the settlement of disputes. Labor and 
employer representatives on the Board 
are working day and night to achieve 
this. 

Labor does not and will not shirk 
its wartime responsibility to maintain 


* 

industrial peace. But this responsi- 
bility is also management’s responsi- 
bility. For industrial peace can only 
be maintained through a willing and 
effective accord between management 
and labor. 

What labor has already done in its 
organized effort to increase production 
through the war production drive must 
be matched by full cooperation of man- 
agement in every plant where this is 
attempted. 

If ever there was a time for labor 
and management to join hands in a 
common effort to serve their nation, 
that time is now. 


Aircraft Workers Treated Unjustly 


T IS with deep regret that the writer 

finds it necessary to file this dis- 
senting opinion, In examining and 
reexamining the record, he has leaned 
over backwards in an endeavor to give 
the conclusions of the majority the 
benefit of every doubt and presump- 
tion, but he has been unable to square 
the decision of the majority with the 
history and with the voluminous rec- 
ord of this case when tested by the 
preponderance-of-the-evidence rule. 

Principles of fair play and equity 
should not be turned aside lightly. It 
is not sufficient to say “conditions have 
changed.” 

If an application of the policies of 
the War Labor Board as they existed 
nine or ten months ago, when this dis- 
pute first arose, would have resulted in 
a general wage increase for these work- 
ers if the case had been settled then, 
it follows that it is only fair to give 
them that increase now. Fairness dic- 
tates that such an increase should be 
granted retroactively rather than penal- 
ize the workers with a denial of a gen- 
eral wage increase even though they 
cooperated with their government 
through long months of governmental 
fumbling over a wage stabilization pro- 
gram for the aircraft industry. 

On the basis of the time equity, the 
case is just as simple as that, and no 
amount of language or rationalization 
can erase from the record the fact that 
these workers have not been fairly dealt 
with by their government. 

The inflation argument is not appli- 
cable to the facts of this case. The 
wage increases proposed by the Porter 
report are not excessive and would not 
create inflationary purchasing power in 
the pocketbooks of the workers in- 
volved. Wage increases which go to 
workers’ stomachs and to the necessi- 
ties of life are not inflationary. 

Some enemies of labor have suc- 
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Wayne L. Morse, public member 
of the War Labor Board, refused 
to go along with the majority de- 
cision denying general wage in- 
creases to the underpaid workers 
in the West Coast aircraft indus- 
try. Bluntly, he said that these 
workers "have not been fairly dealt 
with by their government." A con- 
densation of Dean Morse's dis- 
senting opinion, and a significant 
passage fons the labor members’ 
dissent, are presented herewith. 











ceeded in convincing many Americans 
that war-plant workers are making 
huge profits. It is the case of the old 
story of overgeneralization from too 
few specific instances. For the most 
part it is a myth. 

Those who entertain the false notion 
that such workers as those involved in 
the instant case should be denied a gen- 
eral wage increase because of the infla- 
tion argument ought to visit some of 
the air-plant areas of the West Coast. 

These workers are living under very 
adverse economic circumstances. They 
have been gathered together from far 
distant areas of the West, South and 
Middle West by the thousands into 
congested areas in the aircraft plant 
cities on the West Coast. Thousands 
of them are not regular residents of 
those areas, and they have been put to 
great expense in finding living quar- 
ters which at best are none too good. 
Many of them travel great distances to 
work—sometimes forty to fifty miles. 
Many of them do not live the normal 
economic life of a typical peacetime fac- 
tory worker who is a permanent resi- 
dent of the city in which a plant is 
located. 

We are dealing here with a pure 
war industry. Through the coopera- 


tive efforts of labor and industry it has 
mushroomed overnight and has made 
an almost miraculous production rec- 
ord since Pearl Harbor. Through the 
herculean efforts of all connected with 
it, it has succeeded in producing war- 
planes in sufficient numbers to change 
the course of the war. To compare its 
wage structure with a conglomeration 
of non-war manufacturing plants mixed 
up with a few selected small war in- 
dustries, as the majority members of 
the Board do in their analysis, is most 
unrealistic. To argue that the grant- 
ing of a general wage increase to the 
workers in this very large war industry 
will only lead to new cycles of wage 
increases, and a new general wage level 
on the West Coast, is but to argue that 
the exceptions provided for in the 
President’s Executive Order of Octo- 
ber 3 should be ignored. 

In the instant case we are dealing 
with a vital war industry that has 
needed and still needs many thousands 
of employes who must be obtained from 
far and wide. They must work under 
extraordinary conditions. To deny 
them a general wage increase under 
the facts of this case on the ground that 
they are receiving average rates paid in 
certain manufacturing establishments 
in the area is fallacious. 

The data used by the majority ex- 
clude the rates which are paid by the 
only industry in the area which has 
been stabilized; namely, shipbuilding. 
The exclusion of such data is likely to 
give the impression that the majority 
adopted figures that would produce the 
desired results. 

It is interesting to note that after 
excluding the shipbuilding rates and 
the Naval Air Station rates from its 
comparisons—which rates, incidentally, 
are government-sponsored rates—the 
majority then proceeded to lay great 
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HE size of our food supply and 

the way we use it are going to 
have a lot to do with how soon we win 
the war and what kind of peace we 
build afterward. 

By now both of these truths have 
sunk deep into the minds of most 
Americans. They know what a pow- 
erful weapon food is in this war. They 
know why our fighting men must have 
ample rations and plenty of reserve 
supplies of food when they go on the 
offensive. They know we must keep 
our civilian families well nourished— 
the men and women who make the 
planes and tanks and ships and do all 
of the other things necessary to back- 
ing up the men at the front. They 
know why we must help feed our 
fighting allies and have food ready to 
aid hungry populations when they 
have been freed from Axis domination. 

Most Americans also know what a 
great strain the war is putting on our 
capacity to produce food. About a 
quarter of our whole production this 
year will be needed for either military 
or lend-lease uses. Here at home mil- 
lions of people who are working harder 
and longer need more food than they 
have needed in the past, 
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1 FOOD PRODUCT! 


Although people know all these 
things, there still is quite a tendency 
to think of food production as a job 
that is up to farmers alone. Farmers, 
it is true, do face a tremendous respon- 
sibility. It is their job to turn out the 
raw materials of food—to turn out 
more than ever before in the face of 
serious scarcities of manpower and ma- 
chinery and materials. But that is only 
part of the story. The problem of our 
wartime food supply is everybody’s 
problem. 

Everyone in the country has his own 
part to play in helping supply enough 
American food to our boys in the serv- 
ice, our civilians and our allies. The 
millions of families representing Amer- 
ican labor have their own particular 
place in the effort, together with the 
general responsibility they share with 
all other citizens. 

After all, there is only one object in 
producing food, either in peacetime or 
in wartime, That object is to feed peo- 
ple. Thus food isn’t really produced 
until it is ready to be eaten, either in 
the soldier’s mess kit or on the work- 
ing man’s table. A live hog on the 
farm isn’t food. A carcass in the pack- 
ing plant still isn’t food of a kind that 
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can do anyone any good. But a cooked 
pork chop in the plate of the man or 
woman who is going to eat it is food. 

For convenience, we have different 
names for the different stages of food 
production. There is farm production, 
transportation to and from processing 
plants. There is processing itselfi— 
slaughter of meat animals, for instance, 
milling of flour, or canning or drying 
of fruits and vegetables. There is 
wholesale and retail distribution, and 
finally selection and cooking by the 
consumer. 

All of the steps in food production 
are parts of the same one process. If 
a housewife burns a pork chop in her 
own kitchen the end result is even 
more serious than if that particular bit 
of meat had never been produced. Pro- 
duction, transportation, processing and 
distributing facilities have been wasted. 

That situation, of course, is not new, 
but it is one that we are more aware of 
than we ever have been before. In the 
past our supplies of food in this coun- 
try have seemed almost unlimited; we 
heard much more about farm surpluses 
than farm scarcities. Waste of food or 
lopsided distribution did not appear to 
make much difference. For food, there 
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seemed to be plenty more where that 


came from. 

There seemed to be plenty for every- 
one. As a matter of fact, if everyone 
had had an adequate diet, we would not 
have had those great surpluses of food 
which plagued us a few years back. 
Millions of families could not afford to 
buy as much as they needed. But there 
was plenty for everyone who had the 
price. A good many people, in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and elsewhere, 
realized that many of our food sur- 
pluses weren’t surpluses at all in terms 
of what the American people really 
needed, but it was easy for the majority 
of Americans to feel that the nation’s 
food supply always had been and al- 
ways would be a sort of bottomless 
well. This was true even of the fam- 
ilies who could not get enough food. 
They felt that if they could increase 
their incomes there would be plenty of 
food for them, too. 

But now we realize that the well of 
our food supply does have a bottom. 
It is going to take the most careful 
management to meet the special war 
requirements and have enough left for 
all of the families here at home. Our 
national wartime program for food 
aims at managing our supply in just 
such a way. 


Production Goals Highest in History 


Briefly, this is what that program is 
like: There is a production goal for 
every important farm product. The 
goals call for the largest total farm 
output of food products in our history. 

Each goal is based upon two main 
points—our need for the product and 
our capacity to produce it. Take milk 
for example. The first step in estab- 
lishing the goal was to add up all the 
requirements for dairy products pro- 
duced in 1943. How much fluid milk 
would. our boys in the army camps 
need, and how much would civilian 
families probably want to buy consid- 
ering their increased incomes? How 
much powdered milk would our fight- 
ing men require, how much would be 
required here at home, and to what 
extent could we expect to fill the re- 
quests of the British and Russians? 
What were the various demands for 
cheese and butter and the other prod- 
ucts made from milk? 

All of the demands for milk totalled 
up to 140 billion pounds. Last year 
farmers produced about 120 billion 
pounds, and that was an all-time rec- 
How much more could we ex- 
pect them to produce this year? 

One thing we had to consider was 
the number of dairy cows. You can’t 
increase that number overnight; it 
takes two years or more for a newborn 
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calf to become a producer of milk. The 
supply of feeds appeared satisfactory 
for this year, but the shortage of trained 
dairy hands and of materials for mak- 
ing milking machines, milk cans and 
so forth had to be considered, too. 
Then there were problems of getting 
materials for new manufacturing plants 
for such processes as drying milk and 
making cheese. 


Altogether, 122 billion pounds 
seemed to be the largest milk produc- 
tion we could expect to achieve. I 
hope we exceed that goal, of course, 
but even reaching it is going to take a 
tremendous effort all down the line. 

For many other kinds of food the 
gap between the production goal and 
the total demand is not so great as the 
difference between 122 and 140 bil- 
lion pounds, but in many instances we 
could use more than we are aiming for. 
For that reason, the way foods are al- 
located after they have been produced 
on farms and processed is most im- 
portant. 

As Secretary of Agriculture I have 
the responsibility of allocating our foods 
among the different organizations or 
groups who need them. It is our job 
in the Department to divide up the 
supplies so as to meet the essential 
needs of our Army and Navy, our civil- 
ian families, our allies and the people of 
liberated countries. There is one great 
rule in parceling out the food—that is 
to use it where it will do most toward 
winning the war. 

It is not enough, of course, merely to 
set goals and allocate supplies. It also 
is necessary to help farmers and pro- 
cessors increase production so that 
there will be as much as possible to 
allocate. This year’s farm program 
aims at helping farmers convert to a 
full war production basis, concentrat- 
ing their land, manpower and equip- 


ment on things that are needed most 
critically, and through turning out 
maximum amounts of those essential 
war products. The 1943 farm pro- 
gram payments are aimed at encourag- 
ing full war production. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is helping make 
materials, manpower and credit avail- 
able for essential production. Similarly, 
we are working to help processors ob- 
tain the manpower and materials they 
need for handling more of the neces- 
sary wartime foods. 

Since it is as much of a war job to 
feed the man who makes the gun as the 
man who fires it, it is part of our war- 
time food policy to meet the essential 
civilian needs of this country. Those 
needs can and will be met. In fact, if 
we divide our supply fairly and avoid 
all waste, there is a good possibility 
that our average level of nutrition ac- 
tually can be raised, even while we are 
sending great quantities of food to the 
battlefronts. 

This does not mean that we civilians 
will be able to buy all the food we want. 
In fact, great numbers of us will not be 
able to get as much as we have been in 
the habit of getting. The total amount 
of food expected to be available to civil- 
ians will be about as large as it was in 
the last half of the 1930's, and notice- 
ably below what it was in 1941 and 
1942. But this year we will be able to 
divide the civilian supply more evenly 
than we did in the years from 1935 to 
1939. Now many families who were 
not able to buy enough food a few years 
ago have better incomes. More than 
that, we are using rationing when 
necessary and practicable to assure each 
person of receiving his fair share of 
certain foods. Thus, while some fami- 


Mr. Wickard says labor can do 
much to help the food program 
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Tons of American food must be sent abroad to sustain our own growing armies as well as our fighting allies 


lies will be eating somewhat less, many 
other families will be eating a great 
deal more. 

The idea that the level of nutrition 
can be raised may seem over-optimistic 

at a time when our food resources are 
' so strained and when there are serious 
local shortages of some foods in a 
great many fast-growing defense cen- 
ters. But it is an idea we can make 
come true if we carry out our present 
food policies and eliminate some of the 
rough spots, especially in distribution. 


What Labor Can Do to Help 


That will call for teamwork from 
every loyal American. There are doz- 
ens of ways in which American labor 
can help make our wartime food pro- 
gram a success. 

For instance, there are the great 
numbers of men and women who work 
in the fields of food processing and dis- 
tribution. They are doing war work. 
What would be the use of farmers 
producing more of the raw materials 
of food if there were not skilled work- 
ers to process those products, trans- 
port them and otherwise distribute 
them to consumers ? 

Then, millions of city and town 
workers can be food producers them- 
selves. We need to have at least 12 
million victory gardens in towns, cities 
and suburbs this year, and we need to 
have as many chickens and rabbits as 
possible raised in the same areas. The 
vegetables and eggs and meat produced 
for home use in this way will mean that 
more of the commercial supply can go 
to our soldiers or to families who have 
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no means of producing any of their 
own food. 

Every housewife can help, by select- 
ing foods carefully and by cooking them 
so that as little as possible of the food 
value is wasted. It is just as important 
to save a pound of food as to produce 
it. Good nutrition practices have a 
large place in our national program for 
food. The housewife who knows the 
food values of the things she buys, and 
who prepares them so that those food 
values are conserved, is making a great 
contribution to our wartime food strat- 
egy. Also, other things being equal, 
the families with the best working 
knowledge of nutrition will be the best 
fed in the wartime conditions all of us 
are facing. 

As part of our food program we are 
going to concentrate on gathering the 
best and latest information on nutri- 
tion, and on getting that information 
to the public. The rest of the job is 
up to the housewives and the others 
who prepare the nation’s meals. 

Every housewife, along with all the 
other members of the family, can help 
immeasurably by understanding and 
supporting the whole national program 
for greater food production and better 
cistribution. The payments and other 
aids offered under the farm program, 
for instance, have only one idea be- 
hind them—they are to make it pos- 
sible for American civilians, among 
other wartime food users, to have more 
than they would have otherwise. Some 
of the rules for rationing or retail price 
control sometimes may seem compli- 
cated ‘or troublesome, Their whole aim 


is to give everyone a better chance of 
getting his fair share at a fair price. 

Black markets of any kind are a 
danger to consumers and a menace to 
our whole war effort. Food purchases 
at black markets often are threats to 
health, even to life itself. Black market 
meat, for instance, may look tempting 
when you buy it; but who can say 
under what unsanitary conditions it 
was slaughtered and dressed? And 
black market purchases, outside of be- 
ing an illegal levy on family pocket- 
books, open the road to further rack- 
eteering and uncontrolled inflation. Nu 
patriotic American with his wits about 
him will buy on a black market, or ex- 
cuse others who do. 

A most vital need, both now an 
after the war, is for full understanding 
between American labor and American 
agriculture. For their own welfare and 
for the national welfare, it is necessary 
that the two great groups be sympa- 
thetic with each other’s problems and 
that they work together for the com- 
mon good. 

In the kind of world we are fighting 
for, free men everywhere must have 
enough to eat and wear. We must see 
to it that our great capacity to produce 
and process and distribute food and 
fiber is used to its full extent for the 
benefit of all American families, and 
that what is left over is exchanged with 
other areas with less abundant farm 
resources. 

The work that all of us are doing 
now in producing, sharing and con- 
serving food is laying the groundwork 
of a just and lasting peace. 
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ARGENTINA 


>“Democratic unity” is the slogan as 
organized labor throughout Argentina 
presses its efforts to democratize the 
nation’s foreign and domestic policy 
following the recent convention of the 
General Confederation of Labor. At- 
tended by 165 delegates representing 
300,000 workers, the convention de- 
nounced prolongation of the state of 
siege as a means of restricting civil 
liberties and prejudicing democratic 
and trade union activities. Demands 
for rupture of diplomatic relations with 
the Axis were reiterated. The govern- 
ment’s failure to check the fast-rising 
cost of living was severely condemned. 


BOLIVIA 


> A joint U. S.-Bolivian commission to 
investigate the labor situation and liv- 
ing conditions in Bolivian mining areas 
is now at work in that country. The 
commission includes Robert J. Watt, 
international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor ; Martin 
Kyne of the C.I.O. and David B. Blel- 
loch of the Labor Conditions Section, 
International Labor Office. Creation 
of the fact-finding commission follows 
recent strikes in Bolivia’s tin mines, 
during which the United States am- 
bassador is understood to have inter- 
vened against the miners, whose pay 
and working conditions are pitiful. 
[This month’s front cover features an 
impoverished Bolivian tin worker.} 


> The small agricultural colony of Jew- 
ish refugees from European persecution 
established a year ago in the Yungas 
region is reported a success. Within 
a year or two the colony is expected to 
be in a position to supply substantial 
quantities of fruits, vegetables, chickens 
and eggs to the markets of La Paz and 
Oruro. The colony now comprises 
several dozen refugee families. 


BRAZIL 


> Because a large number of police- 
men throughout the state of Para have 
joined the nation’s armed forces, 
women are being recruited there for 
traffic and other police services. 


> Workers called to the colors receive 
fifty per cent of their minimum wages 
for the duration of the war. They are 
guaranteed their former employment 
on return to civil life. 


March, 1943 


COLOMBIA 


>The Federation of Agricultural and 
Native Workers, holding its first con- 
vention recently, voted to affiliate with 
the Confederation of Colombian Work- 
ers, national labor organization. Affil- 
iation of this union gives the national 
federation a membership of 95,000. 


CUBA 


> A recent decree requires that employ- 
ers shall rehire workers who go into 
the army when they are demobilized. 


ECUADOR 


> The government has granted $2000 
toward expenses of the National Labor 
Congress, to be held in Quito this 
month. Preparations for the Congress 
are now under way. It is expected that 
a unified national labor organization 
will emerge from the meeting. 





MEXICO 


> President Avila Camacho has distrib- 
uted 500,000 acres of land to farmers 
of 173 villages in the state of Chiapas 
for collective exploitation. Chiapas, 
one of the less populated Mexican 
states, has about 900,000 persons in an 
area of 50,000 square miles. In a re- 
cent speech at Tuxtla the President 
placed emphasis on his intention to 
“multiply the ties that unite the vari- 
ous sections of the population.” 


>The National Arbitration Council, 
which handles industrial disputes, has 
been divided into twelve sections, cov- 
ering the principal Mexican industries, 
in order to deal more efficiently with 
employer-labor controversies. 


> Workers on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in Mexico recently won a ten 
per cent wage increase, as did the Elec- 
trical Workers Union of Nueva Leon. 





CHILE’S IBANEZ HERE 
AS GUEST OF LABOR; 
TO SEE WAR PLANTS 


Accepting labor’s invitation to 
visit the United States, Bernardo 
Ibanez, able secretary-general of 
the Chilean Federation of Labor, 
has arrived in Washington. 

By agreement, both William 
Green, president of the A. F. of 
L., and Philip Murray, president 
of the C.I.O., simultaneously ca- 
bled Senor Ibanez identical invi- 
tations. They asked him, as the 
head of one of the largest and 
most influential labor movements 
in Latin America, to come to this 
country to meet with U. S. union 
leaders and visit our principal 
war production centers. 

In their invitations Mr. Green 
and Mr. Murray cited “the im- 
portance which the workers of 
the democratic nations must see 
in this worldwide struggle” and 
suggested that “we should plan 
together for the maximum under- 
standing and cooperation.” 

Senor Ibanez, long an out- 
spoken foe of fascism, was the 
Chilean labor delegate to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference 
held in New York during No- 








vember, 1941. He has written for the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The South American labor leader’s 
trip to this country and his reception 
here are being handled by an A. F. of 
L.-C.I.O. committee. Later in the 
year, under plans now being formu- 
lated, other outstanding Latin-Ameri- 
can labor figures will receive similar 
bids to inspect the arsenal of democ- 
racy as the guests of U. S. labor. 

































HE PUBLIC schools of America 

face a puzzling and a complex 
world. On one hand they find the 
work they are doing classified by the 
leaders of our society as basic, funda- 
mental, of paramount importance. On 
the other hand they see that the public 
schools and the teachers are actually 
the nearest approach to the forgotten 
man. Seldom does any person holding 
a position of trust or influence in our 
national life make a speech without in- 
cluding some forceful statement re- 
garding the essential part education has 
played and must continue to play in 
building our democracy and in spread- 
ing civilization throughout the world. 
But for all that, the schools of the na- 
tion are taking a beating from every 
quarter. 

Early in the war Britain, because of 
the exigencies of her situation, allowed 
the schools to be depleted by the loss 
of many virile teachers who were taken 
into the military forces or war indus- 
tries. Children and youth of school 
age were allowed to enter industry or 
to roam the streets. Too much money 
and too much time on their hands had 
the usual effects on the morals and 
stability of British youth. 

Our ally tells us that she is now pay- 
ing for her neglect and shortsighted- 
ness in greatly increased juvenile de- 
linquency. 

America is heedlessly following the 
identical pattern that Britain has 
warned us to avoid. Our teachers are 
rapidly leaving the schools for the mili- 
tary or governmental services or for 
better-paying jobs in industry, while 
school boards are actually cutting teach- 
ers’ salaries and shortening school 
terms, and boys and girls are being 
taken out of school to go to work at 
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salaries far above those received by 
their teachers. 

Too much money in the hands of 
immature youth can be as dangerous 
as too much idle time. There can be 
no substitute for basic education in 
preparing young men and women for 
life. This is particularly true if they 
are to carry the responsibility of citi- 
zenship in a democracy. 

To add to the already chaotic condi- 
tions caused by the shortage of teach- 
ers and the war tension evident in 
pupils and teachers alike, boys and 
girls over sixteen were taken out of 
school for three or four weeks to work 
in the stores of Chicago and other 
cities during the last Christmas rush. 
Many of these boys and girls will never 
return to school and few will actually 
recover the ground lost in their studies. 
It would seem that profit to merchants 
was placed above the welfare of these 
children. Even though the students and 
the teachers are making a valiant effort 
to make up this work, it is being found 
impossible to do-so entirely; and the 
disruption caused in the schools will 
continue to be felt for months. 

During this same period the Chicago 
postmaster was swamped by women 
applicants and had to turn away hun- 
dreds who came in answer to an adver- 
tisement. It would seem therefore that 
the stores could have found an adequate 
supply of help without disturbing the 
public schools if they had been willing 
to pay adequately for it. It is a veri- 
fiable fact that adult persons applying 
for jobs in the department stores were 
told: “We don’t need you; we can get 
as many high school students as we 
want at much lower salary than we 
would have to pay you.” Certainly, 
every other source of manpower should 
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have been tried first. No appeals were 
made through newspapers for unem- 
ployed women to volunteer as a patri- 
otic gesture to help Santa Claus at 
the downtown stores, or the stores 
would have been swamped as the post- 
master was. The schools could have 
and should have continued their: work, 
uninterrupted. 

There will undoubtedly be other oc- 
casions when such disruption of the 
schools will be proposed. Each should 
be weighed carefully and proven vitally 
necessary to the winning of the war 
before being permitted to disturb the 
orderly functioning of education. Amer- 
ica still has untapped resources of man- 
power and womanpower which should 
be exhausted before schoolchildren are 
put to work. Women are still playing 
afternoon bridge. 

This is a war of science, technology 
and ideology. The greatest assurance 
that the United Nations will be vic- 
torious lies in the fact that the United 
States can produce, equip and main- 
tain superior airplanes, tanks, battle- 
ships, submarines and other mechan- 
ized implements of war, and that our 
people are able to evaluate and reject 
the Nazi barrage of propaganda. We 
can do this for two reasons: (1) be- 
cause our public schools have done a 
remarkably effective and efficient job 
of educating the youth of our nation 
and have produced men and women 
who have the intelligence and back- 
ground to meet the exacting require- 
ments of this highly mechanized and 
scientific world; (2) because our con- 
tinent is so situated geographically that 
oceans lie between it and the actual 
fighting zones, thus giving us the op- 
portunity to work on, undisturbed by 


bombs. 
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However, the oceans do not protect 
our youth from the propaganda barrage 
of totalitarian philosophy being skill- 
fully directed at them. To win the war 
of ideologies is as hard and as impor- 
tant as defeating the Hitler-Hirohito 
hordes. Here indeed the public schools 
are the vital factor, the veritable front- 
line trenches. 

Germany will be beaten because her 
tremendous losses upon the battlefield, 
the vast spread of the front and the 
necessity for enormous armies of occu- 
pation have forced her to use, in the 
armed services, men essential to war 
industry and youth who should have 
been kept in school and trained for the 
more highly skilled, technical and pro- 
fessional jobs. 

This is beginning to show in Ger- 
many’s rate of production and in her 
inability to keep abreast of mechanical 
improvements in war equipment. We 
will outstrip the Reich more and more 
rapidly from now on. 

Japan depends too largely upon her 
coolie labor and will find it impossible 
now to train and educate her people 
rapidly enough to meet the challenge of 
skilled labor in the democracies. Amer- 
ica has organized labor and the public 
schools to thank for this fact. 

Our nation must not follow in the 
footsteps of Britain or Germany and 
make similar mistakes. We have ade- 
quate manpower for our armed forces 
and for industry, and we must con- 
tinue at all costs to develop the youth 





of our country to the full extent of 
their abilities if we are to be victorious 
in the war and maintain a position of 
leadership in the postwar world. 

Winning the war is, of course, the 
first and prime consideration. Educa- 
tion, science, industry and civilization 
itself would be tremendously retarded 
were the Axis forces to be victorious. 
If it were necessary, our schoolchildren 
down to the primary grades should be 
drafted to stem the tide of the Nazi 
hordes. At the present time, however, 
according to the statements of our mili- 
tary leaders, our government officials 
and all educational authorities, our 
children up to the age of eighteen can 
best serve their country and aid the 
military effort by staying in school. 

No individual can fail to give every 
ounce of his physical, mental and moral 
resources needed to win this conflict. 
Win we must or see our hopes of 
world freedom, justice and peace de- 
stroyed by the Gestapo and the Japs. 
At the same time we cannot afford to 
lose sight of our duty to the postwar 
world. We must win in such a manner 
that the sacrifices made will not have 
been in vain. Our youth must be pre- 
pared to carry on. 

The curricula of our schools are in 
the process of being adjusted to the 
needs of a military world. In our high 
schools and colleges the changes in sub- 
ject matter in response to war needs 
have been tremendous. Our high 
schools and colleges are now turning 


out scientifically trained young men 
and women who are capable of a greater 
degree of efficiency in handling the in- 
tricate military mechanisms that assure 
us of supremacy in battle. All are 
agreed that it is good military strategy 
to continue to produce the finest me- 
chanics, engineers, scientists and pro- 
fessional workers in the world. In order 
to do this, it is necessary to keep the 
boys and girls of our nation in school 
and interested in their work. They 
must be made to feel that they are 
actually rendering military service to 
their courttry by regular attendance in 
school and concentration on their 
studies. 

There has been some discussion re- 
cently of a plan to reduce elementary 
education from eight years to six and 
high school from four years to three, 
thus rushing youth into college at the 
immature ages of fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen years. To classroom teachers 
who actually have to carry on the job 
of teaching the children, this seems 
ridiculous. 

If parents throughout the nation be- 
come aware of this plan, I am sure 
that there will be a storm of protest 
over the suggestion that their children 
leave home to attend college at such 


Students under 18, who, the author 
holds, should stay in school, are 
leaving to take jobs, some paying 
more than the salaries of teachers. 
Many of the latter are leaving, too. 
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an age. The high schools of the nation 
are very much better equipped, by ex- 
perience and physical facilities to in- 
struct the youth under eighteen than 
are our colleges. American parents will 
not willingly see their boys and girls 
taken from their homes before they 
have reached sufficient physical and 
mental maturity. 

It is the peculiar duty of teachers 
to keep a war-torn world conscious 
of its duty to children, to posterity and 
to future civilization. Perhaps we are 
too greatly exercised. Possibly the 
public and our government are aware 
of the problems facing the schools and 
the teachers. The natural course of 
events may find the education of the 
children placed on a par with agricul- 
ture, business, pub- 


Millions of citizens from coast to coast, in 
meetings, forums, trade unions and other 
groups, are being educated in the basic 
problems of war and the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the postwar world. 
Millions of children are being educated in 
the public schools for the tremendous task 
of building a new world on the ruins of the 
present decade of destruction. * * * The 
whole nation has literally become a gigantic 
university geared to the winning of the 
war. 

In this gigantic program organized labor 
and education, traditional friends and al- 
lies throughout the years, will join forces 
in the all-out struggle for freedom and in 
the building of a just and lasting peace. 
Both labor and education, as two interna- 
tional agencies devoted to human welfare, 
will play a large and indispensable part in 
winning the war and planning the post- 
war social reconstruction. 

his generation of parents and many of 
their sons and daughters can well remem- 
ber the adversities of 





lic works and penal 
institutions. Possi- 
bly funds will be 
made available to 
educate adequately 
the future citizens 
of America for life 
as free men and free 
women. It may be 
that the Congress 
now convened will 
provide emergency 
federal aid for public schools that are 
becoming overcrowded because of the 
migration of workers into industrial 
areas, and that it will assist localities 
that are unable to provide funds for 
adequate education during wartime. 

However, those of us who have fol- 
lowed the struggle of the public schools 
through the history of our nation real- 
ize that almost inevitably chambers of 
commerce, associations of manufactur- 
ers, real estate taxpayer associations 
and other tax-dodging groups will 
seize upon the war emergency as an 
excuse for curtailing expenditures for 
education. 

The American Federation of Labor 
at its convention in Toronto last Oc- 
tober indicated its awareness of the 
difficult problems the public schools 
would face during the war and gave 
them due credit for the good work they 
are performing. The following is 
quoted from the proceedings of that 
convention : 


On December 7 the United States was 
compelled by the deceitful attack at Pearl 
Harbor to become an active combatant in 
the all-out struggle for the preservation 
of democracy. Since that date the United 
States has undertaken and carried out the 
greatest educational project in the history 
of mankind. The swift transformation of 
a peaceful nation to a great economic- 
military machine is glowing tribute to the 
educational force of the United States. 
The high level of educability of our citi- 
zens has proved to be one of the nation’s 
strongest bulwarks. - 

Education in the larger sense will even- 
tually win the war and plan the peace. * * * 
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education in World 
War I and in the two 
depressions that came 
afterward. During the 
war school budgets 
felt the ill effects of 
the war’s exactions. 
In the first postwar 
depression education 
suffered again be- 
cause of local tax de- 
linquencies and re- 
duced appropriations. 
In the second depres- 
sion education suf- 
fered severely from these causes, and in 
some parts of the country it was well-nigh 
extinguished. There are ominous indica- 
tions that a sad phase of our history is 
about to repeat itself and that unless the 
friends of education are alert, the years 
ahead may be the most precarious that 
education has ever known. 

At the present time [October, 1942] the 
main difficulty is in finding accommoda- 
tions for the children in school districts 
which have had large increases in popula- 
tion. But beyond this is the fact that 
financing the war through taxes and bonds 
will strain the resources of the people. 
This is a condition that will compel econ- 
omies in state and local governments, and 
our national experience has been that, un- 
der such circumstances, the public schools 
have often suffered unduly. Teachers’ sal- 
aries have been reduced, vacations without 
pay imposed and numerous teachers’ jobs 
abolished. The size of classes has been in- 
creased beyond the measure of efficiency, 
and physical facilities have been diminished 
when these facilities should have been in- 
creased. 

If this tendency is permitted to prevail, 
education may be irreparably impaired in 
the United States at the very period when 
education will be the greatest national 
social need. This tendency is already un- 
der way. 

There is a shortage of teachers in some 
communities, although there will be no 
shortage of children. In other communi- 
ties the overcrowded classroom already 
exists and is becoming more prevalent. 
War restrictions and war dangers are 
creating a new and difficult problem in 
the care of children as to their health as 
well as their safety. Under these circum- 
stances, every parent like every teacher 
should be vigilant in behalf of education. 
There must be no avoidable and short- 
sighted economies at the expense of edu- 
cation. 


To a great extent, organized labor 
is responsible for the improved stand- 
ards of living in America, for advances 
in public education and for general 
social progress in our country. Yet 
the public as a whole knows little of 
the part the American Federation of 
Labor has played in the history of our 
country. 

Labor and education are so closely 
knit together by their mutual interests 
and common problems that it is in- 
evitable that they should become allies 
in the struggle for social progress. 

Long ago the American Federation 
of Labor recognized that schools must 
be manned by good teachers if they are 
to accomplish the important task of 
educating the future citizens of this 
democracy to fulfill the responsibilities 
of free men and free women. Teachers 
must be intelligent, progressive, soci- 
ally alert individuals. They must be 
selected from the finest men and women 
in our society. 

Recognizing these facts, organized 
labor has demanded for teachers who 
are properly qualified adequate salaries, 
tenure in their positions, retirement 
pensions and freedom to teach the 
truth. Teachers, on their part, are 
rapidly realizing that the road to the 
emancipation of the American school- 
teacher lies in affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Government, labor and education are 
being drawn closer together and find 
their ideals and objectives more nearly 
one and the same as time passes. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt only put into expression 
the fundamental underlying program 
of the labor movement and the ideals 
which the teachers of the nation have 
been attempting to inculcate in our 
youth when he presented to Congress 
the “Nine Freedoms” originated by 
the National Resources Planning 
Board. 
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The American Federation of Teach- 
ers received forty-two new locals into 
membership in the school year of 1941- 
42. We have already chartered or re- 
ceived applications from twenty-five 
new locals during the current school 
year. Many of these represent the 
majority of the teachers in cities 
throughout the nation. The American 
Federation of Teachers affords to the 
classroom teacher the best possible me- 
dium through which he or she can give 
full expression to his citizenship. For 
years teachers have been forced to fol- 
low meekly the dictates of principals 
and superintendents hired by school 
boards elected or selected by chambers 
of commerce and the big business 
interests in their communities. It is 
no wonder that, under these circum- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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“LABOR for Victory!” 


Announcer. Labor for Victory! 
The American Federation of Labor to- 
day extends the hand of fellowship to 
the workers of Great Britain who have 
proved under enemy fire and extreme 
hardship that free labor will win this 
war. We salute them for their cour- 
age, their tenacity and that “never say 
die” spirit. Today we shall have the 
privilege of hearing from some of their 
leaders directly. Three representa- 
tives of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, who made the hazardous trip 
from England to this country to at- 
tend the first sessions of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress, are with us here in the 
studio. They will talk to you about 
conditions in embattled Britain, their 
impressions of an aroused America, the 
possibilities of further cooperation be- 
tween workers of both nations and the 
prospects for a postwar program which 
will guarantee the establishment of the 
Four Freedoms throughout the world. 
Our distinguished visitors will be in- 
terviewed by Phil Pearl, commentator 
for the A. F. of L. Mr. Pearl. 

Mr. Peart. Our first guest is Mr. 
Frank Wolstencroft, of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Woodworkers, which 
is equivalent to the Carpenters Union 
in this country. Mr. Wolstencroft, are 
the members of your union engaged in 
Great Britain’s war effort? 

Mr. Wotstencrort. Certainly. 
They are in the forefront of our war 
production program. Our members are 
working in the shipyards, in war con- 
struction and in the repair of factories 
and homes damaged by air raids. 

Mr. Peart. Can you tell us from 
your experience and observation, Mr. 
Wolstencroft, something about the 
working and living conditions of the 
British war production workers? 

Mr. Wotstencrort. In some ways 
conditions are better now than they 
were in the earlier days of the war 
when our people worked and lived 
under constant threat of bombardment 
from the air, when a factory worker 
might return home to find his house 
a blazing ruin and his family maimed 
or killed. Those were days and nights 
of terror such as cannot be described. 
But terror did not break the spirit of 
our working people nor their will to 
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win, and today, despite privations and 
bitter hardships, they are still on the 
job and producing more than ever 
before. 

Mr. Peart. Would you mind telling 
us about these hardships which are 
still the daily lot of the British work- 
ers? 

Mr. WotstTencrort. They are 
caused by the totality of our war effort 
and the resulting shortages of food and 
labor and materials. In England we 
simply do not have any supply at all 
of some foods which are still regarded 
as necessities in this country. What 
we do have is, for the most part, scarce 
and must be rationed. Our people are 
compelled to get along with a greatly 
reduced quantity of meats, eggs and 
other staple foods. Clothing is strictly 
rationed and so is fuel. The only pri- 
vate citizens permitted to operate a 
motor car are doctors and essential 
war workers. Of course, our people 
grumble occasionally. That’s the pre- 
rogative of free citizens in a democ- 
racy. But they are carrying on. 

Mr. Peart. And how about work- 
ing conditions in Britain, Mr. Wolsten- 
croft? 

Mr. Wotstencrort. We are suf- 
fering from such acute labor shortages 
that the men and women in our war 
factories must work fearfully long 
hours without a letup. For instance, 
more than 30,000 members of my own 
union are now serving with the armed 
forces. The same is true of other oc- 
cupations. Therefore, the ones who 
are left and the women who have been 
recruited and trained for war jobs 
must work harder and work longer 
hours to keep production at the highest 
level. The great majority of workers 
are now employed far from home be- 
cause we have found it necessary to 
build aircraft plants and munitions fac- 
tories in remote places, less likely to be 
bombed than cities. Jobs can be ob- 
tained only through the government 
employment exchange and workers 
can be directed by the government to 


go to any part of the country where 
they are needed. Safeguards have 
been established to prevent unnecessary 
hardships, but many married men have 
been taken away from their homes. 
They get an allowance for lodgings 
near the site of their new jobs. 

Mr. Peart. Did the trade unions 
have any voice in the development of 
this manpower program? 

Mr. Wotstencrort. Oh, yes. The 
regulations governing employment 
were issued only after full consultation 
with labor and after agreement of the 
British Trades Unicr Congress. 

Mr. Peart. How ..bout wages and 
hours? Are they regulated by the 
government, too? 

Mr. Wotstencrort. No, these mat- 
ters are still left to be negotiated, as 
before, between the Employers Fed- 
eration and the trade unions. 

Mr. Peart. Mr. Wolstencroft, what 
would you care to say about the gen- 
eral response of British workers to 
their country’s needs? 

Mr. Worstencrort. A new spirit 
was born in our people at the time of 
Dunkirk. That spirit still lives. It is 
an everlasting credit to our workers 
that now, in the fourth year of war 
and despite ceaseless toil and privation, 
they are responding to the war emer- 
gency just as willingly as ever and with 
the last ounce of their strength. They 
will continue to do so until this war 
is won. 

Mr. Peart. Thank you, Mr. Wol- 
stencroft. And now, we bring to the 
microphone another distinguished Brit- 
ish labor leader, Mr. Harry Harrison, 
who is president of the Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trade Union Federa- 
tion. Mr. Harrison, may I ask you 
first what your impressions are of the 
progress of the war production pro- 
gram in America? 

Mr. Harrison. You have made 
magnificent progress in a very short 
time. I am impressed by the adapta- 
bility of American industry and the 
skill of American workers. Together, 
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they will surely double war production 
totals during this year. 

Mr. Peart. Do you see any benefits 
possible, Mr. Harrison, from an ex- 
change of information between Ameri- 
can and British labor on their various 
war problems ? 

Mr. Harrison. Such an exchange 
of information, in my opinion, will 
bring immeasurable benefits to both 
labor and the war production programs 
of both nations. I don’t mean to be 
in any way critical, but it is a fact 
that we in Britain have been through 
many experiences that you in America 
still have to face. By giving you the 
benefit of our experiences we may be 
able to help you solve your own man- 
power problems and to eliminate pro- 
duction bottlenecks. Similarly, we in 
Britain can learn a great deal from you 
in the way of new methods that speed 
up production and save time and ma- 
terials. For instance, our people are 
now inspecting your shipyards to learn 
about electric welding and prefabrica- 
tion. I’ve personally contacted them 
since my arrival in America and they 
tell me you are doing a swell job in 
the shipyards. There isn’t a doubt in 
the world that closer cooperation be- 
tween British and American labor will 
help us both to finish our job faster— 
and that job is to win this war. 

Mr. Peart. What have you found in 
Great Britain to be the best approach 
to the solution of the various man- 
power, material and production prob- 
lems that constantly arise? 

Mr. Harrison. The method we have 
arrived at is simple, democratic and 
effective. It assures the joint partici- 
pation of management and labor on a 
national, regional and factory-by-fac- 
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tory basis. This is done through joint 
production committees on which labor 
and management are represented. These 
committees function in every plant. 
Nationally, the program is integrated 
by the Joint Advisory Committee to 
the Minister of Production. This com- 
mittee also is made up of labor and 
management representatives. 

Mr. Peart. And how does this sys- 
tem work? Can you give us some 
more details? 

Mr. Harrison. I will gladly do so 
because I believe the information will 
be helpful to you in America. Now 
suppose there is a labor shortage in a 
war factory that is holding up produc- 
tion. The joint production committee 
determines the facts and sends an emer- 
gency call to the government employ- 
ment exchange which promptly sup- 
plies the workers. No labor hoarding 
is tolerated. If the joint production 
committee finds there are too many 
workers in a factory and their time is 
being wasted, the government is noti- 
fied to assign the surplus workers to 
other plants where they may be badly 
needed. The same is true of materials, 
whenever a shortage or oversupply is 
found to exist. Furthermore, when 
production slows down for any unex- 
plained reason or if absenteeism in- 
creases, or if problems of other kinds 
develop, the joint production com- 
mittee immediately probes for the 
source of the trouble and acts effectively 
to rectify the situation. 

Mr. Peart. That sounds like a rea- 
sonable and practical system to me, but 
don’t the employers object to giving 
labor a voice in the solution of what 
they might regard as purely managerial 
problems ? 

Mr. Harrison. Some of them did at 
first, but we educated them. We 
showed them the fine results in fac- 
tories where such cooperation was in 
effect. They learned quickly, and so 
did the trade unions, that cooperation 
pays dividends to both employer and 
employe and—most important—to a 
nation at war. Both labor and man- 
agement are aiming at the same ob- 
jective—to increase war production so 
that victory can be won as soon as 
possible. We found the shortest way 
to our goal is to work together. We 
have done so and the results are splen- 
did. 

Mr. Peart. Thank you, Mr. Harri- 
son. And now, a word of introduction 
for our next guest, Mr. John March- 
bank of the National Union of Rail- 
way Men of Great Britain. The mem- 
bers of this union are performing 
miracles of transport in the British 
Isles and delivering the goods on time 
despite many handicaps, Mr. March- 
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bank, since your colleagues have given 
us an outline of the immediate picture, 
would you mind if I ask you about 
some of the problems of the postwar 
world? 

Mr. MarcusBank. That is a subject 
which vitally concerns the workers of 
both our countries—a matter which 
becomes more and more important with 
each day that brings victory nearer. 

Mr. Peart. I quite agree, Mr. 
Marchbank. Now suppose you tell us 
about labor’s chief postwar objectives. 

Mr. Marcusank. Well, our first 
objective after victory is achieved is 
a universal one, shared by human 
beings the world over. It is the estab- 
lishment of peace—lasting peace. That 
is only possible, as President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill have so 
wisely pointed out, by the extension of 
the Four Freedoms to every nation on 
earth. When we have established free- 
dom from fear and freedom from want, 
along with the basic freedoms of speech, 
religion, press and assemblage, we 
will have a foundation on which the 
peace of the world can rest secure. 

Mr. Peart. I take it that the Brit- 
ish and American trade union move- 
ments are in full agreement on this 
broad program ? 

Mr. Marcnsank. There is not only 
a complete affinity of mind on these 
objectives but a great, joint desire to 
cooperate to bring them about. 

Mr. Peart. And how does labor 
propose to exercise its influence toward 
these noble ends? 

Mr. Marcuspank. Our first move 
must be to secure representation for 
the trade union movements in the peace 
conferences which will chart the world’s 
postwar program. We ask this repre- 
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sentation because labor is entitled to it. 
We ask it not because we fear that 
otherwise the leaders of our countries 
will neglect labor’s interests but be- 
cause we want to make sure that cer- 
tain matters with which labor is par- 
ticularly concerned are given full and 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. Peart. And what are these spe- 
cial matters, Mr. Marchbank ? 

Mr. MarcuBANK. First, we will in- 
sist that the right of workers to asso- 
ciate in free trade unions be restored 
in those nations which have been over- 
run and oppressed by the Axis dic- 
tators. It is our feeling that the 
restoration of this right is a prime 
step toward the rehabilitation of these 
countries. The reestablished trade 
unions will serve as firm roots for their 
new-born democratic governments and 
help to keep these governments respon- 
sive to the will of their people. 

Mr. Peart. And beyond that? 

Mr. Marcusanxk. Our next step 
will be to advance specific plans for 
the establishment of social security 
which would banish forever the fear of 
want from the cradle to the grave. This 
program has been talked about a great 
deal, but labor will insist that some- 
thing definite be done about it. We 
believe that it is incumbent upon demo- 
cratic government to see to it that the 
people are provided with satisfactory 
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homes, that they are assured medical 
care when ill, that they will be safe- 
guarded against the hazards of unem- 
ployment and that the aged and infirm 
will be provided for, not as a matter of 
charity, but as a matter of right. 

Mr. Peart. That’s quite a heavy 
responsibility for government to under- 
take? 


Aircralt Workers Treated Unjustly 


(Continued from Page 5) 


stress upon a report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which sets forth aver- 
age rates paid by other manufacturing 
establishments in the area. What won- 
ders can be wrought by statistics! 

The majority decision cannot be 
reconciled with a considerable number 
of decisions of the War Labor Board 
handed down since the Executive Or- 
der of October 3. As one of the ma- 
jority members stated in effect when 
this point was under discussion in 
Board meeting, it is not to be expected 
that twelve men deciding as many cases 
as have come before the War Labor 
Board in a short period of time would 
always find themselves taking consist- 
ent positions, especially in view of rap- 
idly changing war conditions. 

In answer to that point of view, it 
should be stated that it is not to be 
expected that in a major decision such 
as the instant one, the majority should 
take a position so thoroughly incon- 
sistent with such a large number of 
recent decisions of the Board as they 
have in this case, unless they are ready 
to announce a new wage policy. 
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For instance, on December 30, 1942, 
the Board approved a wage agreement 
entered into between the Cessna Air- 
craft Company at Wichita, Kansas, and 
Local No. 774 of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, which provided 
for wage rates in excess of those al- 
lowed in the instant case. Likewise, 
on January 13, 1943, in the case in- 
volving the Beech Aircraft Company 
of Wichita, Kansas, the Board ap- 
proved wage rates in excess of those 
allowed in this case. 

There are many others in which the 
Board has granted increases to correct 
inequalities where, in the opinion of the 
minority, the facts do not justify the 
increase nearly so much as the facts of 
the instant case justify the increases 
recommended in the Porter report. 


The final section of the dissenting 
opinion of the four labor members in 
the aircraft case was as follows: 

We wish to point out what appears 
to us a highly questionable administra- 
tive practice. When the National War 
Labor Board was established by Exec- 








Mr. MarcusBank. Yes, but the pro- 
gram can be accomplished with the 
proper mobilization, utilization and dis- 
tribution of raw materials and with the 
cooperation of organized labor. If we 
put half the effort into producing for 
peace that we are now exerting to 
prosecute the war against our enemies, 
we will succeed. When we defeat Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and the Japs, we must 
remember that new enemies will be 
created in the future unless we conquer 
poverty, disease and selfish greed. 

Mr. Peart. Thank you, Mr. March- 
bank. 

Mr. Marcusank. I would like to 
say one more word. Speaking for my 
colleagues and myself, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for the help 
which America has given Great Britain 
in her time of need. And also, we wish 
to express our gratitude to the leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor 
for their hospitality and the many 
courtesies extended to us during our 
brief visit here. 

Mr. Peart. Thank you again, Mr. 
Marchbank. The six million members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
salute you and your colleagues and the 
millions of British workers you repre- 
sent. They wish you a safe voyage 
home and they join with you in prayer 
for a speedy victory for our common 
cause. 


utive Order 9017, pursuant to the 
no-strike and no-lockout agreement be- 
tween management and labor repre- 
sentatives, it was intended that the 
Board should be an independent 
agency. Subsequently, this independ- 
ent status was reaffirmed by the Presi- 
dent in Executive Order 9250 subject 
only to one qualification. That quali- 
fication was as follows: 

*** Where the National War Labor 
Board or the Price Administrator shall 
have reason to believe that a proposed 
wage increase will require a change in 
the price ceiling of the commodity or 
service involved, such proposed increase, 
if approved by the National War Labor 
Board, shall become effective only if also 
approved by the Director [of Economic 
Stabilization]. 

It is clear that the Order does not 
require the Board to consult the Di- 
rector before it makes its decision in a 
given case. That procedure has, until 
lately, been carefully adhered to. How- 
ever, during the course of its delibera- 
tions on this case, several members of 
the Board have consulted with the 
Director about it. Therefore, we can- 
not escape the conviction that these 
conferences have affected the final de- 
cision, and it is our opinion that the 
independence of the Board cannot be 
preserved so long as such a practice 
continues, 
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Feminine America, 
which plays such an 
important role on the 
industrial front in 
this conflict, was also 
on the job a quarter 
of a century ago, 
when Germany pre- 
viously loosed the 
horrors of war upon 
peaceful mankind. 


In °17 and °18 Amer- 
ican women worked 
in shipyards, in air- 
craft plants (quite 
primitive by today’s 
standards—see op- 
posite page) and in 
war factories of all 
kinds, just as their 
daughters are doing 
now. And they put 
the same American 
fighting spirit into 
their work that is 
so manifest today. 














Total Manpower Policy 


THIS WAR means sacrifices for every 

physically sound man, woman and child. 
Total war means that we cannot insist upon 
anything as usual except fundamental prin- 
ciples of right living. The sacrifices of war- 
time should be in proportion to capacity to 
give—less from children than from adults. 

Children, our future citizens, must be as- 
sured physical, mental and spiritual develop- 
ment in order to be fitted for the responsibili- 
ties they shall take over in the years to come. 
Schools must be kept going with competent 
teachers. The responsibilities of adults should 
be shifted to children, in the home and in 
business, only as a last resort. 

Certain service industries are asking to have 
protective standards for children set aside 
during the emergency, in order that news- 


papers and other commodities may be deliv- 
ered as usual and to help retail stores meet 


their needs. It is far better that our customs 
and habits be readjusted, even though this 
means inconvenience, than to interfere with 
the education of youth. On the other hand, 
young people should realize their responsi- 
bility for making the most of opportunities 
that are maintained for them at a sacrifice. 

For all able-bodied men there is work, but 
that work from now on must be either in 
maintaining the civil population for produc- 
tion and essential services or in keeping our 
armed forces supplied with munitions. For 
many this means changing jobs, which is no 
light matter. 

Jobs are the basis for the whole of living. 
During the working hours, relationships on 
the job and rights growing out of length of 
service are most important and their effect on 
the worker extends into the home life, which 
in turn depends upon the pay envelope. 

Wage-earners voluntarily gave up the right 
to insist upon personal advancement; real 
wage increases have been denied in order to 
control inflation. Now, in order that our 
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manpower may be used where it is most 
needed, wage-earners in some localities may 
no longer change or select jobs. Where this 
becomes necessary the Manpower Committee 
of the central labor union should see to it that 
labor has adequate representation in the ad- 
ministrative machinery and appeal agencies 
on which labor is represented. 

So far as is possible we want to keep 
mothers with small children in their homes. 
When this is not possible the community 
should provide day-care nurseries under ade- 
quate supervision. Women are already vol- 
unteering for non-combat duties in the armed 
services, thus releasing men for strictly mili- 
tary work. Women in large numbers are 
taking jobs in war industries and replacing 
men workers in civilian production and serv- 
ices. This urgent need for women workers 
has been accompanied by acceptance of women 
for membership in unions and insistence on 
equal pay on the job. 

The total result is an inspiring voluntary 
mobilization of our nation in defense of our 
free institutions. Sacrifices there are, but 
overshadowed by responsibility and call to 
duty and work. lIrritations over rationing 
and changes of daily habits are lost in finding 
new ways to get along and new jobs to be 
done. 

We realize that the real sacrifices will fall 
on those whose dear ones are killed or inca- 
pacitated in action, whether on the fighting or 
the production front. Upon each and all rests 
responsibility for defense of what has made 
our America a land of opportunity. 


Absenteeism 


NIONS have a direct responsibility for the 
winning of the war. Unions are the 
channels through which individual workers 
are informed of programs and their signifi- 
cance, so that they can plan and give coopera- 
tion. Through their unions workers formulate 
policies and group sentiment. As labor poli- 
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cies are determined nationally, labor rep- 
resentatives participating in these decisions 
can advise the millions organized in affiliated 
unions and suggest the best ways to make de- 
cisions operative. Thus a whole national 
group falls into step. 

The important problem with which unions 
are occupied is mobilization of manpower. 
The first steps are to set up locally the machin- 
ery of representation and appeal. The com- 
plement of responsibility for mobilization is 
the maintenance of morale, so that werkers in 
essential jobs and occupations are on the job 
when physically able and take care to keep 
themselves fit. 

Loss of production due to absenteeism is 
causing considerable concern. Absenteeism 
is a joint responsibility of employers, workers 
and government. New war industries, lack- 
ing sufficient able management personnel and 
with difficulties in maintaining an even flow of 
materials, have breaks in production that give 
excuse for absenteeism. Inadequate ventila- 
tion and poor work facilities produce illness. 
Inadequate safety precautions result in pre- 
ventable accidents. Transportation break- 
downs keep workers away from their jobs. 

Union officials should discuss with man- 
agement the elimination of such conditions, 
so that such absenteeism as can be prevented is 
prevented. At the same time, union officials 
must warn the very small number of mem- 
bers who absent themselves from work simply 
because they are not in the mood for toil that 
day that the union and the nation both look 
to them to be on the job. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that there is very little absence 
from work for which there is not some very 
good reason, a fact which labor’s enemies con- 
veniently ignore. 

It has been the experience of all countries 
that long hours increase absenteeism because 
of physical exhaustion, illness and lack of 
time to attend to necessary personal business. 

Guard against excessive hours particularly 
where women are concerned. Many leave 
work to go home to perform additional duties, 
and if hours outside of work are not enough 
to take care of home needs, women will feel 
they must take time off from work. 

Let every American Federation of Labor 
union do its part so that all workers will feel 
it a duty to be regularly on the job, ready to 
work, as their part in America’s war effort. 
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Our fellow workers in our armies are now on 
the offensive. This means they need more 
ammunition. To produce that ammunition 
we workers must be on the job here on the 
home front day in and day out. 


USES Is Throttled 


UR WAR effort has two main divisions— 
manpower and production. We select 
those best qualified for military service and 
leave war production and maintenance of 
national life to the rest. From now on every 
individual must contribute to winning the 
fight for free institutions. 

Efficient handling of manpower problems 
will be conditioned by cooperation of volun- 
tary organizations of management and labor 
that influence local action and the effective- 
ness of the governmental employment agency, 
the United States Employment Service. 

Both labor and management have assumed 
their responsibility, but the Employment 
Service, although federalized and transferred 
to the Manpower Commission, is throttled by 
lack of funds and by restrictions on personnel 
standards and salaries that tie them to local 
contacts and portend continued limitations 
on the development of the Service. 

Congress has already made generous provi- 
sions for the armed forces and their equipment 
for battle. Quickly and with equal ample- 
ness Congress should give the manpower re- 
cruitment and placement services the means 
for performance of their vital functions. 

We have a large population, scattered over 
a vast territory, almost all of whom are en- 
gaged in some kind of useful work. Prac- 
tically all our male population will be in the 
work force as soon as the military call to 
service reviews those 18 and 19 years of age. 
Fifteen million women are in the work force 
and more must come. 

To accomplish this program, conserving the 
national welfare as well as meeting its urgent 
immediate needs, the United States Employ- 
ment Service must have funds and control 
over its personnel. Immediate responsibility 
rests upon Congress for funds and cutting the 
restrictions that prohibit action above the local 
level. 
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A History of the Department of Labo 


HE CREATION of the United 

States Department of Labor by act 
of Congress approved March 4, 1913, 
marked the culmination of nearly half 
a century of continuing demands for a 
department in the federal government 
devoted exclusively to the welfare of 
workers and with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet to represent and speak for 
them. Throughout these years union 
leaders advocated and worked for such 
a federal department. 

During the thirty years of its exist- 
ence the Department of Labor has had 
only four Secretaries—William B. Wil- 
son, from 1913 to 1921 ; James J. Davis, 
from 1921 to 1930; William N. Doak, 
from 1930 to 1933; and the writer, who 
has been in office since 1933. 

Economic conditions following the 
Civil War brought about hardship and 
suffering to workers and their families 
through lack of employment and low 
pay for such work as could be obtained. 
Only a few of the trade unions organ- 
ized before the war survived, but dur- 
ing the 1860's unions gained in strength 
and stability, several of those organized 
in that decade being among the national 
unions of today. 

In- 1866 the National Labor Union, 
composed of all trade and labor unions 
in the United States, was organized. 
At its first convention, in 1868, a reso- 
lution demanded a Department of La- 
bor at Washington, headed by a Secre- 
tary of Labor chosen directly from the 
ranks of workingmen. This movement 
made little progress because of public 
apathy, but did publicize the idea of a 
federal department devoted exclusively 
to the interests of workers. 

The organization of the Massachu- 
setts and other state bureaus of labor 
for the purpose of ascertaining and pub- 
licizing the facts regarding workers 
and working conditions was responsible 
for a change in strategy. The demand 
for a federal executive department of 
labor was temporarily postponed and a 
national bureau of labor statistics was 
advocated as a practical first step to- 
ward the securing of a federal depart- 
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By FRANCES PERKINS 


Secretary of Labor 


ment of labor. This policy was initi- 
ated by the Industrial Brotherhood, the 
successor of the National Labor Union, 
and advocated by the Knights of Labor 
in its first general assembly in January, 
1878, and in 1881 at its first convention 
by the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions, which subsequently 
became the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The united and persistent efforts of 
the friends of organized labor for a 
national labor bureau were rewarded 
on June 27, 1884, on the approval of 
an act creating a Bureau of Labor in 
the Department of the Interior. This 
bureau became the statutory germ from 
which the executive department evolved 
some thirty years later. 

Meanwhile agitation for a federal 
department continued, and in 1888 the 
Bureau of Labor was made an inde- 
pendent Department of Labor but with- 





out Cabinet representation. This did 
not satisfy the workers, and thereafter 
several bills were introduced in Con- 
gress to establish a department with a 
Secretary in the Cabinet. These bills, 
although not enacted, all had an in- 
fluence in the ultimate creation of the 
present Department of Labor. 

On February 14, 1903, Congress 
created the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, in which the independent 
Department of Labor then became a 
bureau. The welfare of the workers 
was thus committed to an executive 
department, which also represented the 
interests of the employers. This ar- 
rangement proved unsatisfactory to or- 
ganized labor, and demands were re- 
newed for an independent department 
with Cabinet status. 

On March 4, 1913, when the Presi- 
dent approved the act creating the pres- 
ent Department of Labor, the dream 
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of workers for nearly half a century 
for a separate department to promote 
the welfare of workers and a Secretary 
in the Cabinet to speak for them be- 
came a reality. Under the act all the 
activities relating to labor of the for- 
mer Department of Commerce and La- 
bor were transferred to the new De- 
partment of Labor. The Bureau of 
Labor became the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Bureau of Immigration 
was divided into two bureaus, the 
Bureau of Immigration and the Bureau 
of Naturalization, and the Children’s 
Bureau retained its original title. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was charged 
with the collection of “statistics of the 
conditions of labor and the products 
and distribution of the products of the 
same.” 

The Department of Labor was cre- 
ated in the interest of the wage-earners 
of the United States, the organic act 
expressly declaring that “the purpose 
of the Department of Labor shall be 
to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage-earners of the 
United States, to improve their work- 
ing conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment,” 


Statement of Secretary Wilson 


As stated by William B. Wilson, the 
first Secretary of Labor, the Depart- 
ment was created in the interests of all 
the wage-earners, organized and un- 
organized. “Inasmuch, however, as 
it is only through organization that 
the many in any class or any interest 
can become articulate with reference 
to their common needs and aspira- 
tions,” he said, the Department of 
Labor would usually be under the 
necessity of turning to the labor or- 
ganizations for ascertaining the view- 
points of workers. 

No set program of activities and 
services is provided in the organic act, 
the Department thus being free to de- 
velop its own field of usefulness sub- 
ject to the legislative will of Congress. 

On the organization of the Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the oldest bureau in the Department, 
continued its work along practically 
the same lines as before its transfer 
to the new Department, collecting and 
publishing data on the subject of labor. 
The Bureau of Immigration, the largest 
and next oldest of the bureaus, was 
concerned with the execution of the 
laws relating to the immigration and 
deportation of aliens and Chinese. This 
bureau had more than 80 per cent of 
the personnel and received over 70 per 
cent of the appropriations of the De- 
partment. The Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion administered the laws for the nat- 
uralization of aliens. The Children’s 
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Thirty years ago this 





efforts of the American Federation of Labor, 


the U.S. Department of Labor came into being 


month, thanks to the 








Bureau, the youngest of the Bureaus, 
investigated and reported “upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life.” 

The only new function assigned to 
the Department was the power of medi- 
ation and conciliation in labor disputes, 
which was assigned to the Secretary of 
Labor. A Division of Conciliation was 
therefore organized in the Office of the 
Secretary. Although the Secretary was 
empowered to intervene in labor dis- 
putes on his own initiative, the policy 
was adopted of appointing commission- 
ers of conciliation only when requested 
by one or both parties to a dispute or 
by a third party having a public inter- 
est. Mediation being voluntary, the 
function of the commissioners was con- 
sidered to be analogous to diplomacy 
rather than judicial. 

The need of a federal employment 
service for the purpose of directing un- 
employed citizens to employment op- 
portunities early became apparent. As 
there was no bureau especially charged 
with this service, the Division of In- 
formation in the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, which was concerned with the 
distribution of aliens admitted to the 
country, was utilized as an employment 
agency for citizens. 

The first few years of the Depart- 
ment of Labor were devoted to the 
organization and slow expansion of its 
work in the interests of the workers. 
Among the services introduced were 
the publication of the Monthly Labor 
Review by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the dissemination of authori- 
tative labor news, and the establish- 
ment of a national employment service 


. with a chain of federal labor exchanges, 


serving both citizen and alien workers. 
The Conciliation Service gradually ex- 
tended its activities, requests for the 
services of its conciliation commission- 
ers increasing from 74 in the first two 
years to 605 in the following two years. 
The Bureau of Naturalization under- 
took the work of Americanization of 
aliens and of qualifying them for citi- 
zenship. 

The Department had been in exist- 
ence only four years when the United 
States entered World War I. Immedi- 
ately there was a great expansion of its 
functions, the coordination and exten- 
sion of industrial activity making a 


national labor policy and direction nec- 
essary. The four bureaus adapted their 
work to the new demands and a War 
Labor Administration was incorporated 
into the Department. This was com- 
posed of two functional boards and 
thirteen separate bureaus and services. 

The War Labor Policies Board was 
organized to harmonize the labor pol- 
icies of the different agencies of the 
government concerned with war pro- 
duction. 

The War Labor Board was created 
to adjust labor disputes in industries 
manufacturing war materials. 

Other units of the War Labor Ad- 
ministration were concerned with the 
problems of female workers recruited 
for war work, working conditions, em- 
ployment relations and health; the 
working conditions of wage-earners in 
the war industries, the provision of 
adequate housing and transportation 
for war workers and the problems pecu- 
liar to Negroes as wage-earners. 

Notwithstanding the immense prob- 
lems hurriedly thrust upon these emer- 
gency organizations, which were of a 
character never before encountered by 
the government, the record of accom- 
plishments in the short time of less 
than a year before the war ended left 
its imprint upon the Department. 

An entirely new conception of the 
government’s responsibility to its work- 
ers had been accepted and valuable 
experience gained which was useful in 
later years. 


War Organization Liquidated 


Following the armistice the war or- 
ganization of the Department was grad- 
ually liquidated. The Women in In- 
dustry Service was, however, made a 
permanent bureau—the Women’s Bu- 
reau—of the Department because of 
demands by organized groups of women 
for a permanent bureau serving the 
needs of working women. Although 
the United States Employment Service 
had proved its usefulness, not only as 
a war service but also as a means of 
equalizing the supply and demand of 
labor and meeting the problem of un- 
employment, Congress considered it 
mainly an emergency service. Its ap- 
propriations following the war were 
therefore so small that in one year its 
personnel was reduced from 3,704 to 
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375, and its activities were conse- 
quently greatly restricted. 

The participation of the Department 
in the general international labor con- 
ference provided for in the treaty of 
peace with Germany was of world- 
wide interest and historical significance. 
The preliminary details for this first 
meeting of what became the Inter- 
national Labor Organization were ar- 
ranged by the Department, and the 
Secretary of Labor presided and was 
elected its president. In 1934, when 
the United States government became 
a member of the International Labor 
Organization, the Department of Labor 
was designated as the liaison agency. 

During the thirty years since its crea- 
tion the Department of Labor has stead- 
fastly kept in mind the main purpose 
of the Department, that of service to 
the wage-earners of the United States. 
In the years following World War I 
the people of the nation enjoyed a 
period of great prosperity, emerged 
from a great depression and are now 
carrying on a greater war. The func- 
tions of the Department during these 
periods have developed according to 
the changing concept of the nation’s 
responsibility for the welfare of its 
workers, 


BLS Expands Field of Activity 


The field of activity of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has greatly ex- 
panded. Not only has the term “labor” 
become applicable to lower-salaried 
white-collar workers and even to the 
rank and file of many of the profes- 
sions, as well as to manual workers, 
but new labor problems have arisen 
and older acute problems have van- 
ished. Consequently, the Bureau has 
revised, extended and expanded its col- 
lection of labor information as occasion 
demanded. 

The Department’s service to immi- 
grants, which on its organization was 
centered in two bureaus, the Bureau of 
Immigration and the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization, underwent radical changes 
during the years. During each of the 
first two years of the Department’s 
existence when over 1,400,000 aliens 
entered the country, problems of dis- 
tribution and assimilation were acute. 
The European war, the Literacy Act 
of 1917, the quota law of 1924 and the 
depression all had the effect of check- 
ing mass immigration, and emphasis 
was then placed on the prevention of 
illegal entries and illegal naturalization 
cases. In 1933 the two bureaus were 
consolidated for greater efficiency and 
called the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. Just before the end of 
1940 the service was transferred to the 
Department of Justice. 

The Children’s Bureau expanded its 
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field so that its work covers every 
phase of child welfare, from prenatal 
care to protection of the child worker. 
It also administers the provisions of 
the Social Security Act under which 
federal grants-in-aid are made avail- 
able to the states for maternal and child- 
welfare services, and also the federal 
funds granted for crippled children’s 
services, and cooperates with the states 
in establishing services for protection 
and care of homeless, dependent and 
neglected children and children in dan- 
ger of becoming delinquent in areas 
of special need. 

The function of the Conciliation Ser- 
vice was considered by the first Secre- 
tary of Labor as the most important 
of all the functions of the Department 
which it was then possible to admin- 
ister. Throughout its history its im- 
partial services have been available to 
workers, employers and the public, and 
its work has constantly expanded in 
response to calls upon it. Through its 
services an increasing number of indus- 
trial disputes have been adjusted with- 
out recourse to strikes or lockouts. 

As early as 1918 the principle of col- 
lective bargaining was recognized by 
the President’s Mediation Commission, 
of which the Secretary of Labor was 
chairman, and under the NRA in 1933- 
35 the principle was accepted as a pol- 
icy and administrative machinery pro- 
vided through the creation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. In re- 
cent years it has become the established 
policy of the government to consult 
with trade unions and industrial man- 
agement in matters affecting their in- 
terests. The advice of labor is sought 
on questions of wages and working 
conditions and also on the broad social 
problems confronting the people. 

The Employment Service after the 
war carried on its activities through 
cooperation with state and municipal 
offices, but its main service was place- 
ment of seasonal and general farm- 
hands through the harvest season and 
junior placement work. In 1930 em- 
ployment offices for veterans and their 
dependents were opened in twenty- 
three cities—later increased to thirty— 
with a state director in each state and 
the District of Columbia. In 1933 
the United States Employment Service 
was reorganized upon the terms of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, and the special 
facilities for veterans and farm place- 
ment incorporated therein. Under this 
act USES supervises and coordinates 
a series of affiliated state employment 
services providing complete, public, 
free employment-office facilities to 
workers. In 1939 the Employment Ser- 
vice was transferred to the Social Se- 
curity Board. In the six years the 
Employment Service operated under 
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William B. Wilson, first Secretary 







the Wagner-Peyser Act in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, it made over 26,000,000 
placements, thus bringing together 
workers in search of jobs and employ- 
ers in search of workers. 

The function of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, as set forth in its organic act, is ABC 











the formulation of standards and pol- wit 
icies to “promote the welfare of wage- have go 
earning women, improve their working gy 
-- . . ce Sill, J 
conditions, increase their efficiency and 
: . ae eo word as 
advance their opportunities for profit- Rata 
able employment.” It makes extensive a a 
° e " C 
studies of the varying social and eco- 1 Abe 
nomic factors affecting the life, health . dt 
‘and welfare of working women. The oe 
policies and standards for women work- war prc 
it slows 


ers advocated by the Bureau are the 
result of careful consideration and con- But a 


sultation with state labor departments, absent t 
workers’ organizations and representa- and alot 
tive employers. The Bureau has taken gether « 
the lead in establishing comparable caused 
standards and uniform methods of ad- by lack 
ministration of minimum-wage legisla- facts? 
tion in the various states. The 
The Division of Labor Standards portion 
was established in the Department of prevent 
Labor in November, 1934, to encour- illnesse: 
age greater uniformity in state labor as blizz 
legislation and to provide facilities for breakdc 


research and advice available to states fatigue 


on matters pertaining to labor legisla- ing hou 
lation, safety codes and the improve- bad _sct 
ment of labor conditions. The Divi- by mat 
sion has worked for improvement of pearanc 
labor standards through conferences Boards 


and advisory committees. It promotes Only 


apprenticeship standards and encour- ism re 
ages training a limited supply of ap- sponsi 
prentices. It also promotes safety in worker 
industry and industrial-disease preven- Thes 
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Important new functions were war ag 
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| granted to the Department of Labor by 
© the Public Contracts Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, both of which 
» were measures designed to reduce un- 
| employment and better working condi- 
© tions. The first act requires not over 
© 40 hours and a fair minimum pay on 
} government contracts in manufacturing, 
» while the second establishes on a fed- 
eral basis a floor to wages and a ceil- 
ing to hours, affecting an estimated 
12,300,000 persons. 
© When industrial activity for defense 
© work began in July, 1940, the normal 
) activities of the Department were 
greatly accelerated and expanded ; and 
Fon our entry into the war the great 
expansion of industrial production for 
war increased still further the duties 
and activities of the Department. 
Because of the need for workers with 
essential skills in certain industries an 
apprentice training unit was set up and 























ABOR’S loyal enemies—they stick 

with us through thick and thin— 
have got a new word for it—absentee- 
ism. And they are now busily using this 
word as a whip and a scourge on the 
backs of the great army of American 
production soldiers. 

Absenteeism is a grievous fault. We 
would be the last to deny it. It cuts into 
war production, it eats up manpower, 
it slows down the war effort. 

But are the workers who occasionally 
absent themselves from the job entirely 
and alone at fault? Is this absence alto- 
gether deliberate and voluntary? Is it 
caused by shirking, by irresponsibility, 
by lack of patriotism? What are the 
facts? 

The facts are that the largest pro- 
portion of absenteeism is caused by 
preventable accidents and preventable 
illnesses; by unavoidable factors, such 
as blizzards, floods and transportation 
breakdowns; by poor housing, by 
fatigue resulting from excessive work- 
ing hours, by shortages of materials, by 
bad scheduling and planning of work 
by management and by required ap- 
pearances before Selective Service 
Boards and other government agencies. 

Only a tiny fraction of absentee- 
ism results from deliberate and irre- 
sponsible waywardness by individual 
workers. 

These facts were brought out by 
studies conducted by the major federal 
war agencies that are most deeply con- 
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standards for the necessary training 
within industry were developed. 

Standards for the employment of 
women in war industries, imperative 
because of the great numbers of women 
engaging in industrial war work, most 
of whom had no previous experience, 
were also worked out. The Depart- 
ment continued and expanded its activ- 
ities to safeguard the safety of war 
production workers, to whom the ac- 
celeration of war production brought 
new hazards to life and limb. As a 
result of a conference of representa- 
tives of labor, management and gov- 
ernment, initiated by the Department, 
eight federal agencies agreed on de- 
sirable labor standards for efficiency in 
war production work. 

The urgency of war production has 
made the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes of primary impor- 
tance. The Conciliation Service has 


been active in endeavoring to assist 
the parties in such disputes to reach 
an agreement and has been successful 
in the majority of cases. 

The Department and its Conciliation 
Service work in close cooperation with 
the War Labor Board, which was cre- 
ated in 1942 as an agency to which 
appeal can be taken in unsuccessful 
conciliation cases. 

The Department is carrying on in- 
tensive studies which attempt to define 
labor and employment programs likely 
to arise in the postwar period. 

In the thirty years in which the 
United States Department of Labor 
has striven to be of service to the wage- 
earners of the nation, it has been in- 
strumental not only in administering 
ever-increasing functions of benefit to 
workers but in promoting social legis- 
lation and programs of inestimable 
service to all working people. 


SOME FACTS ON ABSENTEBISH 


By PHILIP PEARL, A. F. of L. Publicity Director 


cerned with the problem of absenteeism. 
The survey found that responsibility for 
absenteeism is shared by management 
and by local, state and federal govern- 
ment, as well as by labor. No attempt 
was made to hide the facts or to white- 
wash them. The truth was too obvious. 

The toll of preventable accidents in 
this country since the war began is 
greater in deaths and disability than 
casualties suffered by American troops 
on the field of battle. Such accidents 
result from lack of proper safeguards, 
from the speed-up of war production 
and from the greed of profit-hungry 
employers, as well as from individual 
carelessness. 

Illnesses in war factories this winter 
have caused excessive absence. And 
why? Because millions of war work- 
ers were called upon to go to com- 
munities where no proper provision for 
housing and heating had been made. 
Thousands of them are crowded in un- 
sanitary huts and hovels and trailers 
and rooming houses. The high cost of 
living has contributed its share, since 
adequate and proper diet is out of the 
reach of low-paid workers. Under 
these conditions, disease thrives. 

When people talk freely and igno- 
rantly of absenteeism, we'd like to con- 
front them with workers who come to 
the job day after day, only to be told 
by the foreman that there is no work 
for them because “the materials haven’t 
arrived.” These workers, who are paid 


on an hourly basis, might indeed grow 
bitter about absenteeism—their own 
enforced and unpaid absenteeism. 

Now, about excessive working hours. 
This brings to mind a Midwest war 
manufacturer whose practice it is to 
lure his workers into putting in 70 or 
more hours a week by offering high 
overtime bonuses. This employer ad- 
mits his men are ready to drop when 
they quit work, but says they re- 
cuperate quickly when they see their 
pay envelopes. 

What he doesn’t realize is that the 
human body is a delicate machine and 
will break down from overwork, re- 
gardless of high pay. This man and 
many other employers like him are 
contributing to absenteeism. 

We could go on indefinitely with 
other examples of absenteeism that is 
involuntary on the part of the workers 
and for which inefficient management 
and poor government planning are re- 
sponsible. 

The way to reduce absenteeism is to 
remove its causes. If workers’ hous- 
ing and diet were improved, if trans- 
portation to the job were put on a more 
efficient basis, if hours of work were 
kept within reasonable limits, if mate- 
rials and tools were on hand when the 
worker reports on the job, if America’s 
war production soldiers were given the 
credit they deserve for their service to 
their country instead of constant abuse, 
absenteeism would cease to be a 
problem. 
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HERE ARE THE ROETHER BOYS OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA— 
six American boys all fighting for freedom. They are the sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Roether (at left). Mr. Roether is a member of 
Local 1089, Carpenters Union, and four of his boys are also union 
members. Here’s how the battling Roether lads are distributed: 
Don’s in the Navy, Robert in the Coast Guard, Hulyn and Vernon in 
the Army, and Leroy and Keith in the Navy. 

Workers are at battle stations, fighting and dying, in every the- 
ater of this war. It’s the working people and the sturdy sons of 
working people who make up America’s armed forces. The Sullivan 
boys of Waterloo, Iowa, who went down with the Juneau, were the 
sons of a worker—and, incidentally, a veteran union man. At least 
two of the men on the raft with Rickenbacker were trade unionists. 

While labor performs miracles in the shipyards and factories 
here at home, let us never forget that the millions of Americans in 
uniform are also men of labor. That is the fact—and a fact is a 
fact whether the Kaltenborns and the Rickenbackers like it or not. 


* * * 
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Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator—What 
would happen if, at 
the end of the war, 
every one of our 
war factories should 
close down? And 
the Army and Navy 
were both demobil- 
ized at the same 
time? That would 
leave twenty million 
workers out of jobs, 
and to that horde of job-seekers would 
be added millions of young men back 
from the wars. Mr. Witherow of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
tells us, “The task of economic recon- 
struction after the war must be that of 
private enterprise.” He adds, “Private 
capital can and will do the job if the 
government would declare that private 
capital will be encouraged to provide 
the motive power for postwar recon- 
struction.” I am not quite sure that I 
know what that means, but with the 
events of the Thirties still clearly in 
mind, I am just a little bit skeptical 
anyway. I still think there will be a 
job for government to do, and that gov- 
ernment owes some responsibility for 
helping to provide jobs when industry 
cannot provide them. What else is 
government for but to serve the people? 











Ruth Taylor, labor columnist—The 
war we are fighting today is not a class 
war. This is a peo- 
ple’s war not in the 
proletarian sense 
but a war in which 
all the people—rich 
or poor, employer 
or employe, black 
or white, Protes- 
tant, Catholic or 
Jew—are fighting 
for the right to sur- 
vive as free men. It is a war in which 
all Americans have a part. We can- 
not fight Hitler by crushing any group 
in this country. We cannot destroy 
the labor movement and retain free 
business enterprise. We cannot de- 
Stroy industry and keep a free labor 
movement or avoid collective farming. 
We cannot damn one minority without 
damning all. In the totalitarian states 
it was not organized labor alone that 
suffered. Free associations of employ- 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


ers were also abolished. Neither col- 
lective bargaining nor collaboration of 
labor and industry was allowed. We 
must remember these things today, for 
the enemy is attacking us not merely 
on land, on sea and in the air but also 
in our hearts and heads, taking ad- 
vantage of every ignorance, of every 
prejudice, of every weakness—trying 
to set group against group, class against 
class. There should be more of the 
golden rule in our relations with each 
other. We must not be blind to those 
things for which we are fighting—free- 
dom of thought, of discussion and of 
worship. We must not merely concede 
them—we must practice them. Intoler- 
ance saps the moral strength of its ad- 
herents. We must learn how to work 
together, with mutual trust and respect. 


Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, chief, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks—The one 

great deficiency of 

labor organizations, 

as I see it, is lack 

of discipline, lack 

of control by your 

leaders over what 

the lower ranks will 

do. In many in- 

stances, lack of dis- 

cipline in an organ- 

ization can be at- 
tributed to a deficiency in the quality 
of leadership. The question arises 
whether the quality of labor leader- 
ship is such as can command that 
voluntary discipline. During the past 
five years in my position I have met 
with leaders in government and in busi- 
ness as well as the leaders in the labor 
movement, and I can say without 
equivocation that the unions have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of with respect to 
the quality of their leaders. The union 
leaders compare favorably in vision, in 
force and in character with all other 
groups. The thing which is lacking is 
the discipline of their followers. The 
rank and file owes them loyalty. There 
must be discipline in every organiza- 
tion. If leaders do not perform, there 
is a simple remedy. In conformity 
with democratic processes, they can be 
removed from office. This is a more 
effective procedure than allowing them 
to remain in office and then not sup- 
porting them. I sometimes wonder 
whether the lack of discipline which I 


encounter in organized labor is not due 
to the leaders’ failure to demand it and 
to insist upon it as a condition of their 
service. There are some exceptions to 
this rule—they are outstanding by rea- 
son of their scarcity. 


Herbert Morrison, British Minister 
of Home Security—After the war 
the whole British 
Commonwealth will 
need and will want 
to adopt, as a con- 
dition of its own 
survival, the en- 
lightened policies of 
international coop- 
eration. If it were 
so foolish as to 
think otherwise, it 
would be sealing its own doom. After 
the war no power, however great, will 
be able, single-handed, to insure its own 
security. If the Empire were to try it, 
it would cripple itself in the attempt. 
Only in a wider system of political se- 
curity will the British Commonwealth 


find its own salvation. The peoples of 


the Commonwealth will be quite unable 
to work out policies of economic welfare 
for themselves on the basis of exclu- 
sive cultivation of their own imperial 
garden. We who believe in the Com- 
monwealth and will be working for its 
continued life will for that very reason 
be thinking in terms of still wider part- 
nerships, political and economic. 


James J. Davis, United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania—One of the prin- 
cipal grievances 
voiced by workers 
today is that man- 
agement fails to 
take them into its 
confidence. When 
there are delays, 
curtailments or in- 
efficiencies in war 
production, this 
grievance is felt 
with particular force. The tendency of 
workers to blame their bosses for un- 
satisfactory production may be largely 
due to management’s failure to keep 
them adequately informed. When men 
are laid off and production is slowed 
down, they want to know why. And 
they also want to know more about 
how their products are used in the war 
effort. The battle of production em- 
braces human as well as_ technical 
problems. Maximum efficiency can be 
expected only from workers who are 
content with the circumstances of their 
employment. Among these circum- 
stances wages stand as a factor of prime 
importance. Discontent prevails where 
wages have failed to go up in propor- 
tion to the cost of living. 
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RIENDS, what say we pass out a 
little credit to those quiet, gallant 
workers of the sea without whose 
efforts this tremendous war could 
never be won, for all the courage of 
our fighting men and for all the 
amazing production of our factories? 
To America’s merchant seamen, 
those unsung heroes, has been as- 
signed the job of delivering the prod- 
ucts of the arsenal of democracy to 
all parts of the globe. And what a 
vital job that is! If we couldn’t de- 
liver the stuff to the faraway combat 
areas, all the deadly things of war 
now gushing from America’s roaring 
factories wouldn’t put even a scratch 
on the Axis. 

Understanding this, and determined 
to prevent our war output from reach- 
ing Tunisia, Russia, Australia and 
Britain, the enemy has filled the seas 
with packs of submarines. Their tor- 
pedoes have already sent hundreds of 
American ships, laden with precious 
war cargoes, to the bottom; and more 
go to the bottom each week. 

Probably this very minute, as you 
read these lines, some American union 
men — seafaring men—are bobbing 
about in oily waters, hundreds of 
miles from land, somewhere in the 
North Atlantic. Maybe they'll be 
picked up. Maybe... 

We make a fuss over our hard-hit- 
ting soldiers, sailors, marines and 
fliers. We should, certainly. But why 
take our merchant seamen for 
granted? They, too, are ready to die 
for freedom, as they prove when they 
go right back to sea, thumbing their 
noses at Hitler, after two, three or 
even a half-dozen torpedoings. Al- 
ready thousands of seamen have made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

America’s heroic merchant seamen 
—plain workingmen with callused 
hands—are doing a terrific job, an in- 
credible job, and the time has come 
when our nation, in simple justice, 
should give them at least a little rec- 
ognition for their great contribution 


| toward the inevitable triumph. 


It hardly seems fair to ignore the 


' seamen just because they wear no uni- 
"forms and perform their hazardous 


duties without fanfare—far from the 


» places where the war correspondents 


congregate. 
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The Crisis in Kducation 


(Continued from Page 12) 


stances, organized labor has seldom 
had a fair hearing in the nation’s pub- 
lic schools. Big business has too often 


controlled the schools as it has the 


daily press. 

Throughout the country, wherever 
teachers have had the courage to affil- 
iate with the American Federation of 
Labor, it has proven to be mutually 
beneficial to the teachers and to the 
labor movement. But more impor- 
tant still, it has proven of great benefit 
to the children. 

Improvement in working conditions 
and salaries in any community has 
naturally resulted in attracting better 
teachers and in improving the morale 
of the existing teaching force. This 
is directly reflected in the work of the 
classroom. 

President William Green has sent 
out several communications recently 
to all central trade and labor bodies 
urging that local committees be ap- 
pointed to watch carefully any at- 
tempts to curtail public education 
during wartime and to seek more ade- 
quate facilities for public education. 
The American Federation of Teach- 
ers appreciates greatly the coopera- 
tion it has been receiving from the 
state federations of labor and from 
city central labor bodies in its at- 
tempts to organize the teachers of 


America under the banner of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

If we can continue our present rate 
of organization, it will not be long 
before the American Federation of 
Teachers will take its rightful place 
as one of the largest international 
unions in America. This will be a 
great day for the public schools and 
for the children of future generations. 
If the labor movement can help the 
teachers of America to freedom 
through organization, they will repay 
labor many times in leadership and in 
service to our nation. 

The all-important task of instilling 
into the minds and hearts of children 
the ideals and the loyalties that are 
necessary for free men and women to 
have must not be left to half-starved 
fanatics or frustrated old maids, but 
must be carried on by normal, so- 
cially well-adjusted individuals, se- 
lected because of their outstanding 
character, intelligence and ability to 
inspire in youth a desire to learn the 
truth. 

It is the duty of society to provide 
salaries and working conditions that 
will attract and hold such high-caliber 
teachers in the profession. 

Today, in spite of their love for 
teaching, economic necessity is driv- 
ing able teachers from the schools. 


Green Warns Hitler on Murders 


Adolf Hitler and the Nazi butchers 
associated with him must pay in full 
for their cold-blooded murders of mil- 
lions ‘of Jews, Poles and other unfor- 
tunates in Axis-held territory, Wil- 
liam Green told a huge mass meeting 
at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, a few days ago. 

_ “Hitler and his fellow criminals 
must be destroyed,’ Mr. Green said. 

Warning that time is running out 
for the Jews and hostages who are 
“being slaughtered at an ever-increas- 
ing tempo,’’ the president of the 
American Federation of Labor pro- 

sed: 

>That the United Nations set up 
at once an official commission to in- 
quire into each enemy atrocity and 
record the names of the criminals for 
future and implacable action. 

>That the open door be established 
in Palestine, which should become the 
haven for Jewish refugees. 

>That refugees from Axis brutality 
be admitted to the United States, 


But we cannot rest there, Mr. 
Green said. He urged immediate con- 
sideration of a postwar program which 
can be placed in effect when the guns 
cease barking. 

“Foremost among the American 
Federation of Labor’s postwar objec- 
tives,” the A. F. of L. chief disclosed, 
“stands a plank calling for immediate 
relief and rehabilitation of the Jews 
and other oppressed minorities of 
Europe, full restoration to them of 
their economic and political rights 
and a guarantee, backed by the power 
of the United Nations, that never 
again will they be denied the primary 
freedoms of thought, expression and 
religion.” 

Declaring peace can be attained 
only through “total victory,” Mr. 
Green told the audience of many thou- 
sands that “the workers of our coun- 
try, who hate Hitler and the things 
he stands for, will do everything with- 
in their power to win this war in the 
shortest possible time.” 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Establishing a minimum wartime work week of 
forty-eight hours. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and statutes, as President of the United States, 
and in order to meet the manpower requirements of our armed 
forces and our expanding war-production program by a fuller 
utilization of our available manpower, it is hereby ordered: 


l. For the duration of the war, no plant, factory 
or other place of employment shall be deemed to be making 
the most effective utilization of its manpower if the mini- 


mum work week therein is less than forty-eight hours per 
week, 


2. All departments and agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment shall require their contractors to comply with the 
minimum work week prescribed in this order and with poli- 
cies, directives and regulations prescribed hereunder, and 


shall promptly take such action as may be necessary for that 
purpose, 


5. The chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
shall determine all questions of interpretation and applica- 
tion arising under this order and shall formulate and issue 
such policies, directives and regulations as he determines 
to be necessary to carry out this order and to effectuate 
its purposes. The chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
is authorized to establish a minimum work week greater or 
less than that established in Section 1 of this order or 
take other action with respect to any case or type of case 
in which he determines that such different minimum work week 
or other action would more effectively contribute to the war 
effort and promote the purposes of this order. 


4. All departments and agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment shall comply with such policies, directives and reg- 
ulations as the chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
shall prescribe pursuant to this order, and shall so utilize 
their facilities, services and personnel, and take such ac- 
tion under authority vested in them by law as the chairman 
determines to be necessary to effectuate the purposes of 
this order and promote compliance with its provisions. 


5. Nothing in this order shall be construed as 
superseding or in conflict with any Federal, state or local 
law limiting hours of work or with the provisions of any in- 
dividual or collective bargaining agreement with respect to 
rates of pay for hours worked in excess of the agreed or 
customary work week, nor shall this order be construed as 
suspending or modifying any provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (act of June 25, 1938; 52 Stat. 1060; 29 
U. S. C. 201 et seq.) or any other Federal, state or local 
law relating to the payment of wages or overtime. 


The White House, 
Feb. 9, 1943. 
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>The War Labor Board has granted 
wage increases of three cents an hour 
to 1,146 workers employed by the Cali- 
fornia Portland Cement Company, 
Colton, Calif.; the Riverside Cement 
Company, Riverside, Calif., and the 
Southwestern Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Victorville, Calif. The workers 
are represented by the United Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers. 


> Wages of 2,350 workers in pressed 
and blown glassware plants through- 
out the country are raised 1.5 to. 15 
cents an hour under an award handed 
down by the War Labor Board. The 
WLB was asked to raise wages by the 
Flint Glass Workers and the National 
Association of Manufacturers of 
Pressed and Blown Glassware. 


>The War Labor Board has granted 
a general increase of 714 cents an hour 
to 400 employes of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company in Pitts- 
burgh. The award was made retro- 
active to June 30, 1942, for two de- 
partments and to July 31 for other 
departments. 


> Local 680, Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Dairy Employes, has won a 15 per 
cent increase in negotiations with the 
Breyer, Castle, Aristocrat and Abbott 
ice cream companies. Three hundred 
workers were involved. Local 680 is 
located at Newark, N. J. 


>The McCaul Lumber Company of 
Royal Oak, Mich., has ended its three- 
year fight against labor by signing a 
closed-shop agreement with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
building trades organizations. 


> Local 175, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers, have 
established a $1.25 hourly wage rate. 
Employment is reported steady. Local 
175 is located at Fitchburg, Mass. 


The order is effective in 32 
tritical labor-shortage areas 
throughout the country. It may 
he extended to other areas later. 
The purpose is to reduce the 
number of workers required by 
employers in labor-shortage areas 
who now are working only 40 
hours a week. As soon as the 
“order was issued, William Green 
announced the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretary Morgenthau accepts a $3000 gift from Toledo central body* 


> Two hundred retired members of 
Local 3, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, New York City, 
were guests at a luncheon at a famous 
Gotham hotel at which announcement 
was made of liberalization of the local 
union’s pension setup. Under the new 
plan eligible members will receive $10 a 
month more than formerly. 


> Efforts of Federal Labor Union 
22414, representing employes of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, New York City, manufacturers 
of plumbers’ goods, to secure higher 
wages produced a War Labor Board 
decision under which twenty workers 
receive a hike of five cents an hour. 


> Local 50, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, New York City, now has 
700 members in the armed forces. Fif~ 
teen hundred members have donated 
blood, while purchases of war bonds by 


members total $1,100,000. 


> Sixty workers employed by the 
Mercer Engineering Company, Clifton, 
N. J., joined Lodge 703, International 
Association of Machinists, in a recent 
two-hour membership drive, 


> Local 56, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, recently gained 250 members in 
an intensive one-month organizing 
drive, 


> Improved rates of pay for workers at 
the Reynolds Metals Company plant 
at Listerhill, Ala., and at the plant of 
the Reynolds Alloy Company, Shef- 
field, La., have been ordered by the 
War Labor Board. Some 3,000 work- 
ers are affected by the wage adjust- 
ments authorized by WLB. 


> The War Labor Board has ordered a 
9-cent hourly increase in wages for 
3,700 members of Locals 221 and 544, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, of Minneapolis, and a 10-cent 
hourly boost for 1,700 members of 
Local 120 of the same international, 
St. Paul. 


> Lieutenant Colonel Richard S. Soll- 
man praises the “patriotic generosity” 
of Local 101, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Baltimore, in 
sending 2,000,000 union-made ciga- 
rettes to U. S. troops overseas, 


> Dressmakers’ Local 22 of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has contributed 35,000 packs of 
cigarettes for distribution to servicemen 
through United Nations Relief. 


* The check, representing the proceeds of a 
victory boxing show staged by the Toledo 
Central Labor Union, was presented to Mr. 
Morgenthau—as a donation to the United 
States—by Earl Caton and James Blakeley, 
officers of the city central. 
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> Labor members of the War Labor 
Board sharply criticized the majority 
decision denying a general wage in- 
crease to 180,000 employes of the “Big 
Four” meat packing companies. The 
labor. members charged that the major- 
ity had made “a gratuitous and unwar- 
ranted surrrender of the prerogatives 
that Congress and the President 
granted to it.” 


> Local 98, Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers, of Houston, Tex., has negoti- 
ated several contracts with firms in that 
city under which foremen are to receive 
$11.85 per day, assistant foremen 
$10.85 and journeymen $10.35. A 
working day is eight hours, 


> The Federal Cartridge Corporation, 
operating the Twin Cities Ordnance 
Plant, has signed a closed-shop agree- 
ment with the St. Paul Building and 
Construction Trades Council covering 
all maintenance divisions. Construc- 
tion of the plant was 100 per cent union. 


> The War Labor Board has approved 
a $5.50 weekly wage increase for sev- 
eral hundred drivers employed by the 
Bond, Friehofer and Bell Baking Com- 
panies, Trenton, N. J. The drivers are 
members of Local 194, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


> The Knoxville, Tenn., local of the 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union 
has secured an increase of 68 cents per 
day. This raise has been approved by 
the regional office of the War Labor 
Board. 
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With its paid-up membership well over six million, A. F. of L. is the largest labor movement in all the world 


> Henry D. O’Connell, president of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor Council, has just been appointed 
to the State Industrial Board by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey. The term of 
office is six years, the annual salary 
$8500. The board serves as an agency 
for the review of appeals arising from 
workmen’s compensation claims. 


> Drivers employed by Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines voted 454 to 9 for 
representation by the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employes of Amer- 
ica. The election was conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


> The War Labor Board has approved 
wage increases averaging nearly nine 
per cent for 3,173 Chicago hotel em- 
ployes. The raise is retroactive to Au- 
gust 1. Back pay will total $250,000, 
local leaders of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers estimated. 


>The Navy has expressed its appre- 
ciation to Patrick F. Suliivan, president 
of the Chicago and Cook County Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, 
for his help in obtaining volunteers for 
the Seabees, the Navy’s construction 
battalions, 


> Local 23170, Office Workers, has se- 
cured an agreement with the Cornell 
Wood Products Company, Cornell, 
Wis. The pact calls for wage increases 
of $8 to $13 a month, maintenance of 
membership and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 





>A. F. of L. Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers in Northern California re- 
cently won three National Labor Re- 
lations Board elections. The polls 
were at the Carson Lumber Company, 
the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company 
and the Northern Redwood Lumber 
Company. 


>A five-year struggle to organize the 
laundry workers of Spokane, Wash., 
has ended triumphantly. The laundry 
operators’ association has signed up 
with the Laundry Workers Union, 
with the agreement calling for wage 
boosts, one-week paid vacations an- 
nually and union-shop conditions. 


> A general wage hike of four cents an 
hour, retroactive to August 10, has 
been ordered by the War Labor Board 
for 10,000 employes of the Philadel- 
phia Transportation Company. The 
award contained a maintenance-of- 
membership provision. 


> The Shawano Transfer Company has 
signed an over-the-road contract with 
Local 75, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Green Bay, Wis. The pact 
is for two years, 


> Several members of Local B-160, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Minneapolis, have already 
made three donations to the Red Cross 
blood bank, 


> Local 409, International Brotherhood 


of Teamsters, St. Paul, is collecting 
books to be sent to our armed forces. 
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> Six workers employed at the Kokomo, 
Ind., plant of the Sterling Reliance 
Garment Corporation have shared 
$9869 in back pay as the result of a 
yictory won by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in a 
legal battle going back to 1937. In- 
yolved in the case was the corporation’s 
sponsorship of a company union to dis- 
courage membership in the I.L.G.W.U. 


> Local 348, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Cambridge, Mass., is sending 
packages to members now in the serv- 
ice. Contents of each package include 
assorted cakes and cookies, peanuts, 
raisins, chewing gum, soap, razor 
blades and an atlas of the world. 


>The War Labor Board has approved 
wage increases for 4,000 New York 
City employes of Child’s restaurants. 
The workers are represented by Local 
42, Chain Service Restaurant Em- 
ployes. Increases range from $2 to 
$3.25 weekly. 


>The Chicago Federation of Labor 
made a $5000 contribution to this year’s 
drive of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 


>The United Automobile Workers-A. 
F. of L. won a National Labor Rela- 








LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
TAKES ON LEWIS HINES 


The American Federation of 
Labor has appointed Lewis Hines 
of Pennsylvania as a member of 
the Legisla- 
tive Commit- 
tee. Mr. Hines 
is a former di- 
rector of or- 
ganization for 
the A. F. of 
L. He has 
already as- 
sumed his 
duties under 
W. C. Hushing, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, at the 
Federation’s headquarters in the 
nation’s capital. A vacancy was 
created when Paul Scharrenberg 
resigned to accept appointment 
as director of the California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. 














tions Board election at the Irwin Auger 
Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio. The 
company had discharged some work- 
ers for union activity, but the U.A.W.- 
A.F. of L. succeeded ultimately in win- 
ning their reinstatement, with back pay. 





> Negotiations between the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen and the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, Evansville, Ind., 
have terminated satisfactorily, the new 
contract providing for a minimum wage 
of $40 for journeymien butchers, while 
meat market managers are to be em- 
ployed on a percentage basis, with 
their maximum earnings set at $55. 


> An unusual war record is that of 
Folsom O. Ransom, member of Paint- 
ers’ Local 949 of San Pedro, Calif., 
and his two sons, all three serving in 
the Navy and all wounded in the South 
Pacific. They are in the same hospital. 


> The Federated Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of St. Paul adopted a resolution 
criticizing Senator Joseph H. Ball for 
his approval of legislation curbing the 
freedom of action of trade unions. 


> Another major shipyard—the Hous- 
ton Shipbuilding Corporation, Hous- 
ton, Tex.—recently came under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor metal trades unions. 


> An arbitration award gives an in- 
crease of $3.31 per week, retroactive to 
July 1, to members of Local 5, Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers, Cincinnati. 





Red Cross 


A. F. of L. men are checked in at a Red Cross center in District of Columbia before giving blood to save lives 
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Byrnes Shackles the WLB 


A little birdie tells me we are going 
to see some terrible strikes in this coun- 
try if the public and employer members 
of our War Labor Board don’t stop 
taking dictation from Jimmy Byrnes. 
Organized labor went into the War 
Labor Board— in fact, proposed its cre- 
ation—because labor sincerely wanted 
to help the war effort. After all, no 
one in America hates Hitlerism more 
than your average wage-earning stiff. 

Well, things worked out very well 
until a few months back. Workers 
stayed on the job and turned in a really 
sweet production record. They knew 
they could count on a more or less fair 
shake on wage matters at the hands of 
a fair-minded, democratic War Labor 
Board. 

But times have changed. Now Mr. 
Davis and the industry boys on the 
War Labor Board, instead of voting 
their convictions and deciding a case 
on its merits, as they should, call up 
Jimmy Byrnes and ask him what they 
should do. And what Jimmy says goes 
—with them. I’m glad the labor mem- 
bers can still call their souls their own. 
But they’re outvoted. 

Workers with young children to sup- 
port who are making $30 or $35 a 
week in these days of sky-high prices 
and shoddy quality of goods are more 
resentful than Mr. Byrnes seems to 
realize at the conversion of what used 
to be a free and democratic board into 
a kind of totalitarian agency. Mr. 
Byrnes has changed the rules in the 
middle of the game. Is that Ameri- 
can? The answer is no, absolutely no. 

Why in the world don’t Bill Green 
and George Meany, together with Phil 
Murray of the C.I.O. and maybe a 
spokesman for the railroad brother- 
hoods, march in on Jimmy Byrnes, 
bang on his desk and wise him up to 
the terrifying fact that he is blithely 
running a torch up and down the sides 
of a case of dynamite? 

If that doesn’t work, labor ought to 
take its case to F.D.R. himself. Work- 
ers, unlike big business men, don’t 
expect or want to get rich out of the 
war. But they do expect—and insist— 
that their meager wages shall not be 
allowed to drop first five and then 
twenty laps behind the galloping cost 
of living. 

Seattle, 
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Patrick J. CALLAHAN. 





>» All letters intended for this page 
should be addressed to Letter Editor, 
Room 209, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Write on one side only. 











Workers Back Salary Limit 


The American people are with our 
great President all the way when he 
says that in time of war no greedy 
corporation executive is going to be 
permitted to grab himself a salary of 
$250,000 to $500,000. Poll-tax and 
other reactionary Congressmen of both 
parties may cross Mr. Roosevelt up, 
but if they do they will only succeed in 
making themselves more despised than 
ever by the 98 per cent of the people 
who own no newspaper chains, live in 
no mansions, employ no servants and 
clip no coupons. 

Our “free” press is full of talk about 

“the American way of life” and “de- 
stroying incentive” when disczussing the 
$67,000 salary limit ($25,900 net). 
Well, such talk is just plain mullarkey. 
The executives don’t have to display 
any initiative at all these days. Not a 
bit of it. Our government is throwing 
billion-dollar contracts at them all the 
time. The government tells them what 
to make and how to make it. The gov- 
ernment takes all they do make. And 
that’s all there is to it. So all this stuff 
about “destroying incentive” is just a 
lot of baloney. 

“Patriotic” corporation executives 
who are irate because F.D.R. won’t 
let them vote themselves annual sal- 
aries of a quarter of a million or half 
a million dollars out of the taxpayers’ 
money, as they do with stockholders’ 
money, reveal that to them this war for 
human freedom is just a great big grab 
bag. And if F.D.R. continues to frus- 
trate them, then what? Are we to be- 
lieve that they’ll just shut down their 
plants and go golfing for the duration ? 

Both political parties are on record 


against anybody getting rich in war. 
time. All Franklin D. Roosevelt an 
the 99 per cent of the people for whom 
he speaks on this issue are asking jg 
that this solemn pledge, made after the 
last war, be honored. 

Congress will long regret its action 
if it defies the wishes of the common 
people who are working, fighting and 
dying to keep America free—the peo- 
ple who somehow get along on the 
merest fraction of $67,000 ($25,00 


net) per annum. 


Memphis. JANET KLEINSMID. 





Rickenbacker, Labor Hater 


Eddie Rickenbacker is a disgrace, 
running up and down the country the 
way he is, spouting the vicious anti- 
labor stuff so reminiscent of the mouth- 
ings of the worst elements in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

It is alleged that years ago, when 
Rickenbacker was an automobile manu- 
facturer, he cracked down on employes 
who dared exercise the free American 
workers’ right to join a union. I can 
understand that. Also it is known that 
he was an America Firster and is a 
bitter enemy of the New Deal. 

There were union men on that life- 
raft with this ex-hero. The raft itself 
was built by union labor. Millions of 
workers are toiling to the point of ex- 
haustion in the shipyards and war fac- 
tories. Millions of workers are in our 
armed forces. 

Yet along comes this self-important 
man, denouncing labor, throwing bricks 
at national unity, and yet our state 
legislatures, supposedly representative 
of the people, send him engraved invi- 
tations! I'll say one thing for Tom 
Dewey, the boy Governor; he had 
enough savvy to duck the sickening 
Rickenbacker circus when it hit Albany. 


Syracuse, FRED JOHNSTON. 
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on developments onthe home front, 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


(asualty on the Home Front 


Th \ i HAT’S the matter over at 
Owen’s house?” asked Bertha 
Salers. 

“Oh, I guess it’s an awful shock to 
them,” replied her friend and neigh- 
bor, Lucille Davis. “It’s Owen’s 
father.” 

“What about Owen’s father?” de- 
manded Bertha, suddenly wide-eyed. 

“He got hurt at the plant this after- 
noon and he’s in a very serious condi- 
tion,” Lucille said. “I thought you 
knew.” 

“No, I hadn’t heard,” said Bertha. 
“T wonder if there is anything we can 
do to help.” 

“There are so many accidents these 
days,” said Lucille, shaking her head. 
“T hate to think about it.” 

“Well, Lucy, I’m going home. Oh, 
I do hope he'll be all right. Maybe 
Herb will be home and can tell me 
more how things are. I'll call you 
after a while.” And tying her ker- 
chief over her blond curls, Bertha 
departed. 

When she reached home her brother, 
father and mother were in the kitchen 
drinking hot tea. 

“Come, daughter, and join us,” said 
Mr. Salers, as he moved over to make 
room for her. 

“Thanks, Dad,” said Bertha. 
it terrible about Mr. Martin? 
badly is he hurt?” 

“Very badly,” her father replied. 
“It’s because we have to work at such 
high speed. Accident prevention reg- 
ulations aren’t being observed like 
they should.” Mr. Salers shook his 
head. “Martin is one of the best men 
we have, and it will be months, per- 
haps, before he is able to go back on 
the job—if ever.” 

“Losing a man like him is like losing 
an able commanding officer on the 
battlefield,” Mrs. Salers remarked. 

“Yes, only yesterday in Forum 
period at school we had a speaker 
who told about the importance of main- 
taining the production line at peak 
capacity,” Herb said. “Men like you 
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and Owen’s dad are the kind who can 
do it.” 
“I do hope Mrs. Martin will let me 





know if there’s anything I can do,” 
said Mrs. Salers. 
“Well, I expect she will,” said her 


husband. “But there’s something for 
us men to do so that such an accident 
won’t happen again in our plant. We 
can’t afford to have our men injured. 
The boys at the front need us. We 
have to deliver the goods they are 
counting on us for.” He gulped down 
the last of the tea. “We have a union 
meeting tonight and I’m going to see 
to it that there are some lectures on 
accident prevention. Safety regula- 
tions must be changed to conform with 
the increased speed of production.” 
He smiled at his family. “It seems 
you are getting the benefit of a lecture 
yourselves,” he said. “Mother, I'll be 
back in about an hour. I want to see 
a couple of fellows before supper.” 

“I’m going to run over to see 
Owen,” said Herb, slamming out of 
the house. “I'll be back soon.” 

“Gee, mother, I’m so glad it isn’t 
Daddy,” said Bertha. 

“So am I, darling,” her mother said. 
“Come and help me get supper on. 
I'll make a little extra pudding and 
you can take it over to Martin’s after 
a while. I’ll send a jar of this soup, 


too. I know Mrs. Martin won't feel 
like preparing a meal.” 

“May I call Lucy first?” asked 
Bertha. 

“Perhaps you had better wait until 
Herb gets back. He’ll not be long.” 

The girl and her mother were busy 
fixing supper when Herb came in. 

“T just talked to Owen,” he said 
quietly. “He says the doctor told him 
there’s a fifty-fifty chance for his 
father to recover. He'll be in the hos- 
pital for several weeks.” 

“Maybe I'll just go over for a little 
bit myself,” said Mrs. Salers. “Here, 
Bertha, help me put these things in a 
basket.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Salers was 
on her way to ease the burden of 
shock and uncertainty which had come 
to one who lived near by. Herb and 
Bertha finished setting the table and 
kept the food warm until their parents’ 
return. The boy said: 

“Gee, Owen was telling me the bus- 
iness agent of the union has been by 
already and left a check for his 
mother—part of the sick benefit pay- 
ment. He said it helped a lot, just to 
know that the union was there, ready 
to help when it was most needed.” 

“I guess it must be quite a comfort 
at a time like this,” Bertha said. ‘Oh, 
I forgot, I promised to call Lucille. 
Watch the potatoes, Herb, will you?” 

The girl went into the other room 
to make her call. 

“Lucille? This is Bertha. Herb just 
came in and he says Owen said his 
father had a fifty-fifty chance.” 

The tragedy filled the whole neigh- 
borhood with anxiety. Men and 
women with boys in the armed forces, 
wives and sweethearts of servicemen 
felt that the injury suffered by Mr. 
Martin was one received in the line of 
duty just as much as though he had 
been wounded in battle action. It was 
welcome news when it was learned he 
would recover. 

Every day the war is fought valiantly 
in war plants of every kind, with cas- 
ualties, calamities, anxieties and great 
and steadfast courage, just as it is on 
land, on sea and in the air. 











lt costs 
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MAKE 
JOHNNY DOUGHBOY 
HAPPY 


UNDER A SPECIAL LOW-PRICE ARRANGEMENT 
WORKED OUT WITH THE MAKERS OF SMOKES 
BEARING THE TOBACCO WORKERS’ LABEL 





















